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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


| more designed by other engineers. 
Re-Organization 
use it exclusively. 


of 


Old Mills 


WHITIN Cards, 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters 


Cleaning. 


Systems. 
a Specialty 


House Machinery; Power Plants; 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work fer over one 
W hundred and fifty cetten mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments fer nearly all of these mills, amd for as many 


Qur large experience enables us to insure 
the very best results. A large majerity of Southern mills use some of eur machinery, 


KITSON Impreved Picking Machinery. 
WHITIN Reving Machinery, with Patented Linpraveinenis.. 


cng: Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap 
peolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 
CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 


CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: 
Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery; Nappers; Dye 


Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, 


Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


Complete 
Equipment for 
New Cotton 
Mills 


Winding, Slashing and Warping 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 


STUART W. CRAMER 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


| CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


LOOMS 


More Wages for the Weaver 
Larger Dividends for the Mill 


EAR 


COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


THE 
MacColl Spooler Guide 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


Send for Special Circular 


DRAPER COMPANY | 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
- 40S. Forsyth St, ATLANTA, GA. 


J.D. CLOUDMAN 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


H. A. MEIS & 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestutts 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERRE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., - - New York, N.Y. 
140 Oliver St., - - Boston, Mass. 
rog4 Chestnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 
317 North Clark St., - - Chicago, Ill. 


210 South Tryon Charlotte, N. 
1418 Empire Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
30 St. Fran. Xavier St., Montreal Can. 
28 Wellington St., - - Toranto, Can. 


‘‘Garding Lessons for the Mill Boy’’— 
A practical book on carding by a practical carder. Written es- 
pecially for young carders. 


Carding and Spinning— 
LV. SY $1. 00 
Treats in a plain cenilicad way of the processes, beginning at the 
picker room and including spooling and warping, A useful book 
for any mill man. 


Loomfixing and Weaving— 
Cotton warp preparation, weaving and loomfixing are treated by 
a man who has had years of experience in cotton manufacturing 
and who has tried to set down the results for others. A very 
practical and valuable book, 110 pages; cloth. 


Cotton Mill Prosossee and Calculations— 


An elementary text book for textile schools and self instruction, 


Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is explained simply and 


with the use of illustrations. 
to the experienced man. 


Contains much information of value 
395 pages; 63 illustrations; cloth, 
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Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 
Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders fer new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied te their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
Guaranteed, 


SAVES 


Roll Varnishing, Floor 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write fer Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars te 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Scientific Unequaled 
Mining Transportation 
Methods Facilities 


CLINCHFIELD 
SERVICE 


**Neber Short of Cars’’ 


Expert 


Watchful 
Attention to Boiler-room 
Deliveries Advice 


Mammoth, Summer Storage Plant, centrally located 


| Saves Dyes 


‘Economical Cotton 


Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski ee Machine 


Saves Labor 


Saves 


x af q 
ves 
Saves Steam 


Dyes 
Done Equally Well 


RAW STOCK DYEING— conte cendition as directly from bales, 


___ Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN—FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
BLEACHING 3% hours to batch. Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SKEIN DYEING—e Boiling Out—No Tangles—Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition fos 
winding, knitting, etc. 
HOSIERY — Recomm 


ecommended “+e of machine does 300 pounds to batch, SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
BLACKS. It is... Roughed—No Singeing required—No Sorting—No Damaged, 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Fellow Members of The American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: 


the opening of this, the Seventeenth 
Annual Convention of The American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
and to share with you the privi- 
leges accorded us as an Associa- 
tion in this, the Capital of the great- 
est Nation of the world: and in do- 
ing so, may we hope that you shall 
not only realize that pleasure which 
re-united friendship brings, but that 
in the proceedings of our convention 
you shall find speciai interest and 
real enjoyment. 


The past year has brought forth 
aboundant crops, and. “peace and 
plenty” . prevail throughout our 
land, for which we should be truly 


late storms and flovuds in the Ohio 
River Valley and other central 
sections of our country, with the 
consequent loss of life and destruc- 
lion of property, elicits our most 
earnest and deepest sym- 
pathy, and « Association desires, 


sion of same. 


Our nsf*on has been recently sad- 
dened through the loss of our dis- 
tinguished fellow ettizen, Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, of New York. 
From all we know of this good man 
it ean now be well said of him that 
his greatness and power were de- 
dependent more upon his integrity 
and sense of justice, than upon 
business acumen. We rejoice that 
while living, in his wisdom . and 
goodness, he left no pit-falls to dis- 
turb the financial and commercial 
life of this country upon his ‘de- 
mise. 

At our last convention, held. in 
this city a year ago, and at pre- 
vious Conventions, held in other 
cities, my distinguished predeces- 
sors have favored you with most 
mteresting and valuable details: o’ 
spindleage, and historic sketches 


turing interests of our Nation, and 
of the entire world. We shall, there- 
fore, not undertake to enlarge up- 
on same in this address, nor to wor- 
ry you with the recounting of ce- 
tails pertaining to our manufactur- 
ing interests, with which you all are 
so familiar. 


It was a pleasant task of Captain 
Smythe, in his Convention address 
last vear .after a long siege, run- 
ning through several years of ex- 
treme depression in cotton milling, 
to forecast bright prospects for the 
remainder of 1912, and to predict 
better things for the future. We al! 
ean rejoice in the fact that 1912, 
generally speaking was a good year 
in the eotton manufacturing busi- 
ness. which means that we had ? 
good share of export trade with our 
South American Republie and with 
the Orient. The prosnerity of the 
commercial interests of our country 
in every line will go down in his- 
tory as a most unusual condition 
r-syailing in the face of a presi- 
dential vear, and the inevitable and 


We have the honor to greet you at Excellency, 


grateful to kind providence. The 


we are sure make expres- 


pertaining to the cotton manufac-’ 
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President’s Address 


freely predicted change of admin- 
istration in our national affairs. On 
the fourth of March, this year, His 
Woodrow Wilson, the 
choice of the nation at the Novem- 
ber election, took in hand the reins 
of this government, and we are per- 
haps especially favored in holding 
our Convention in the. National Cap- 
itol the day after the assembling of 
the law-makers of our country, 
called in extra sessicn for the spe- 
cial task, as we understand, of re- 
vising our tariff laws. 

A downward revision of the tar- 
iff, which the party now in power, 
and having a majority in both 
houses of Congress, is committed to 


# 


fidence centered in the wisdom and 
justice of that great statesman, the 
present head of our Republic, 
whose wisdom would prompt him 
and whose courage would not fail 
him in vetoing any measure which 
would threaten the industries. that 
we have here assembled in annual 
convention, to perpetuate and. re- 
joice in. 

For your further encouragement, 
may we say, that you perhaps al- 
ready know, that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the lower house 
of Congress, of which that distin- 
guished, broad and able statesman. 
Hon. O. W. Underwood, is chair- 
man, in the month of January gav: 


Retiring President, 
W. A. Erwin, 
Durham, N. C. 


is fraught with hazard not only to 
the success, but very existence of 
some of our mdustrial and e¢om- 
mercial enterprises. This revision 
is contemplated with the gravest 
apprehensions on the part of some 
of the members of our Association. 
However, in our opinion, the matter 
should be considered by the Amer- 
ican -_people from a fair and broad 
viewpoint, and a great measure of 
hope be indulged in that the new 
administration shall deal with this 
most important matter on progres- 
sive and yet wise and conservative 
lines. This hope we think is fully 
warranted. by the .confidence..ex- 
pressed in the November election 
in the presnt administration by -r 
great majority of the voters of our 
nation. Especially is general con- 


a very patient hearing to our Tar- 
iff and Legislative Committee, which 
we think presented very clearly and 
strongly the matter of the tariff as 
affecting all descriptions of yarns 
and cloth manufactured from cot- 
ton, and so vita) to the interests of 
the members of our Association. 
They also went so far as to suggest, 
in tabulated and printed form, ‘he 
maximum reduction, . or minimum 
duty, that the members of our Tar- 
iff Committee felt that our cotton 
mills could exist and prosper un- 
der. While some of our members 
fee] that the recommendations 
which our.Tariff Committee took 
the liberty of making as to redue- 
tions, were excessive, your presi- 
dent kept close enough to the Tar- 
iff Committee, in its labors and in 


-Vision labors. 


. working out a 
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the presentation of your interests 
before the Ways and Means Com. 
mittee, to know that they were 
faithful and conscientious in their 
efforts to fairly deal with their task: 
and we find personal gratification in 
feeling that our Committee so 1Im- 
pressed every member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Further, 
we believe that the Ways and Means 
Committee is giving due considera- 
tion -to this most important -fea- 
ture connected with their tariff re- 
We take pleasure ir 
adding that a vote of thanks is due 
by our Association to the Tariff 
Committee for its efficient and 
faithful labors the past year. We 
believe when the whole truth is 


known that évery member of Con-— 


gress, and all our Senators, will al- 
so feel indebted to vur Tariff Com- 
mittee for the true light that it has 
thrown on the question. of tariff 
as it aplies to the eotton manufac- 
turing industry in this country. Be- 
fore leaving this question, it is 
proper to express our sure confi- 
dence in the progressive, vet sane. 
law-makers of our. great Nation 
and in the continued prosperity 
which our mills are now enjoying 
and in which the nation and the 
commercial world are taking their 
part. The world is to be eongratu- 
lated that the abnormal increase in 
cotton mill spindleage which sev- 


eral years ago threatened the:un-. 


doing gf the cotton manufacturing 
industry, has not for the past sev- 
eral years been so pronounced. We 
shall hope; with tariff revision or 
reasonable lines, and wise and sane 
banking and commeriac laws enact- 
ed by the present administration 
and with the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, the greatest of the 
world’s undertakings: with peace in 
Europe, the great Chinese Repuglic 
prospective and 


wonderful Nation, with every Na- 


tion of the world nearer to-day than 


ever before, basing their highest 
ideals on the Christian relicion. and 
with a gracious increase in Chris- 
tianity in our own land, that the 
industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, and the financial institutions 
of our country shall prosper 
throughout this and the coming 
years, as they have never done be- 
fore. | 


Pardon Asked For J. 3. Mangham. 


A petition will be presented to th: 
Georgia prison commissioners on th: 
Sth of May asking fo rthe pardon of 
J. J. Mangham, who is now serving : 
four-year sentence in the state pris- 
on at Milledgeville for embezzle. 
ment. 


Notice to this effect has been post- 
ed at the court house of Spalding 
county as required by law, by Mc- 
Danie! & Black, of Atlanta, attorneys 
for Mr. Mangham. The notice has 
created considerable discussion in 
this city. 


Thu 
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The Textile Industry of the United States 


leads the world in the production of low 
priced colored cotton fabrics of great 
merit and intrinsic value for the masses. 


NE OF THE chief contributing causes for the large 
increase in the production of colored cotton goods 
in the United States is the introduction of the ‘‘Fast 

Colors.” 


It was only a few years ago that consumers were afraid to buy 
colored cotton goods especially in light shades, such as Blue, 
Helio, ete., because the colors would not stand up under laun- 
dering and exposure to light. 


Those who purchased colored cotton goods bought chiefly the 
dark shades in the hope that the fading would be gradual. 


One of the advantages of colored cotton fabrics, besides being 
light and cool, is the feeling of cleanliness that comes from 
the fact that they can be laundered many times and without 
injury to appearance. 


_ Many bought ‘“‘White” when they would have preferred colored 
goods, because they knew from sad experience that the colored | 


effects were unsightly after a few launderings. 


When Indanthrene dyed cotton goods began to appear on the 


market a few years ago the trade was naturally reluctant to 
believe that a really fast color for cotton had at last been found, 
but the consumers gradually saw the difference and began to 
realize that colored cotton goods were really worth while, since 
they could be produced in colors which would practically out- 
wear the fabric. 


Gradually this feeling of confidence grew in the minds of con- 
‘sumers generally with the result that a large impetus was Be actin 
to the colored cotton goods trade. | 


The end is not yet, but already 


America leads in the use of Fast Colors; another 
reason why American goods merit the preference. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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Proceedings of the Convention 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was called to order by Presi- 
dent W. A. Erwin,.in the assembly 
room of the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m., Tues- 
day morning. Members and guests 
present were estimated at about 
400 and included the most promi- 
nent cotton manufacturers of th 
South and North, | 

Morning Session. 

President W. A. Erwin delivered 
his address which was well received. 

D. ¥. Gooper, on behalf of the As- 
sociation, then delivered to Mr. Er- 


SCOTT MAXWELL 


Cordova, Ala. 
Chairman Board of Governors. 


win a medal with the following re- 
marks: 
Gentlemen of the Convention: 

I am not unmindful of the honor 
that you have conferred by asking 
me to present the retiring Presi- 
dent's medal. It is especially pleas- 
ing to present this medal to one 
who has served this Association so 
loyally; gaining our friendship, and 
confidence by his wise and progres- 
sive leadership. 

Never in the history of the Tex- 
tile Industry of the South — has 
there been such universal efforts— 
as are now being made—for the 
.moral, intellectual betterment of 
those employed by the members of 
tihs Association. Shorter hours of 
labor, better wages and greater op- 
portunities for progress and com- 
fort exist among them today than 
ever before. These advantages are 
emphasized by the kindly and 
friendly feeling existing between 
employer and employee. Our dis- 
tinguished President, has led in this 
lme of thought and activity. He 
stands today pre-eminent as one 
who loves his “fellow-man” and his 
life and devotion emphasizes the 


fact that he is “his. brother’s 
keeper.” 
President Erwin,—I have been 


commissioned to present to you; i1 
the name of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, this 
medal, as a mark of their appreci- 
ation of your valuable services dur- 
ing the past year. We trust that 


present 


you will accept this slight token, 
and may-it ever be a reminder of 
our constant admiration and friend- 
ship. We wish for you and your 
family a happy, pleasant and pros- 
perous life. 


R. M. Miller, Jr.. Chairman Com- 
mittee on Tariff and Legislation, 
American. Cotton. Manufacturers’ 
Association, made the following pre- 
liminary report at the opening ses- 
sion on Tuesday morning: 


Preliminary to the report which 
will be submitted at the regular 
annual business meeting on Thurs- 
day, I wish to present for your con- 
sideration a brief ssafement con- 
cerning the work of your Tariff and 
Legislative Committee, with espe- 
cial reference to its Washington 
meeting, January 20 to 22: 


A schedule of rates for revising 
the tariff-on Cotton Manufactures was 
adopted for recommendation to Con- 
gress, drafted. in aceorddance with 
the resolution adopted at the las! 
meeting of this Association, and as 
subsequently interpreted in Tariff 
Bulletin No. 5, viz.: 


“We favor a reasonable revision 
of the Cotton Schedule, based upon 
the figures at which importations 
are actually being made and can be 
made as shown by compartive man- 
ufacturers’ selling prices at home 
and abroad, as shall be consisten' 
with the raising of revenue and 
the conservation of our home mar- 
ket.” 


The action of the Tariff Commit- 
tee was also in acceptance of the 
well-known views of the majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
in that tariff revision was to be un- 
dertaken along the lines of a com- 
petitive tariff—-where existing rates 
were competitive they would be 
maintained, but where not competi- 
tive they should be lowered accord- 
ingly. 


Taking into account the percent-- 


age subdivsion of the Domestic Pro- 
duction into coarse, medium, and 
fine, co-efficients to rates in pro- 
portion thereto— 


(1) On single cotton varns in the 


gray, the average A. C. M. A. rates 
equal 14.95 per cent; a reduction of 
19.19 per cent on the persent rates 
of 18.50 per cent: or, the present 
rates are 23.75 per cent higher than 
the A. A. M. rates? 


(2) On cotton yarns advanced ‘n 
manufacture, the average A. C. M 
A. rates equals 19.90 per cent: a re- 
duction of 16.87 per cent on the 
present rates of 23.94 per cent: or 
the present rates are 20.30 per cenf 
higher than the A. C. M. A. rates! 

(3) On cotton cloths of all class- 
ifications, the average A. C. M. A 
rates equal 24.30 per cent: a reduc- 
tion. of 4016 per cent on the pres- 
ent rates of 40.61 per cent; or, the 
rates are 6712 per cent 
higher than the A. C. M. A. rates! 

(4) On over 90 per cent of the 
distribution of cotton manufactures 
of all kinds in the United States. 
we have suggested very large re- 
ductions, duties ranging as low as 
{0 per cent, and none of them over 


30 per cent. See page No. 49, Bulle- 
tin No. 6, 


(5) We have only asked that ap- 
proximately 7 1-2 per cent of th« 
total production of this country be 
considered as competitive, and we 
have shown that that proportion 
is competitive. 

(6). On yarns for the trade above 
No. 40, we have shown that 19 per 
cent of the total American produc- 
tion is imported; we feel not only 
that this is competitive, but if any- 
thing, too much so; yet, we have 
asked no rate in excess of what now 
exists on them, and m many cases 
lower. 


(7) On the particularly competi- 
tive point, our contact . point, No. 
78/2 and 80/2 yarns, we have shown 
that over 35 per cent of the total 
American production is imported! 
That really is an astounding state of 
affairs to us, and yet we have en- 
dorsed a rate that is how promot- 
ing such a large importation. 


(8) The South alone makes near- 


Cc. B. BRYANT 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


ly half of the total production of 
the United States on those counts 
(78/2 and 80/2). See page No. 15. 
Bulletin No. 6. It is a matter of sur- 
prise to everyone to. learn that the 
South is making practically half of 
these fine yarns. 


(9) Most of the mills, both North- 
ern and Southern, have been forc- 
ed off those numbers by foreign 
competition. See pages 16-19, Bul- 
letin No. 6. Even the rates that we 
have suggested will probably in- 
crease importations under this 
classification, and any further re- 
ductions would simply Be to trans- 
fer the manufacture of fine yarns 
to foreigners. 


I might multiply these observa- 
tions at further length, but the 
above will emphasize to you the 
closeness to the danger line of our 
suggested rates. I presume it is un- 
necessary, therefore, to suggest that 
every member of this Association 
present at this meeting should make 
it his personal and individual busi- 
ness before leaving the city fo make 


‘prices on Cotton Exchanges 


certain that his Senator and Con- 
gressman be acquainted with 
facts. 


The president appointed the fol- 
lowing Committee on Nonmina. 
tions: D. ¥. Cooper, Chm.; J, C. 
Plonk, and J. D. Cloudman. 

Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, for the 
Committee of Cotton Exchanges, 
made the following report which 
was received and approved: : 

Report of Committee on Cotton 


Exchanges. 

The report of your Committee on 
Cotton Exchanges respectfully 
states: 


That during the past year you) 
committee has not been able to ac- 
complish much toward remedying 
the evils heretofore complained of 
in connection with the Cotton Ex- 
changes. 


However, as you have been pre- 


‘viously advised, the New York Cot- 


ton Exchange some time since madc 
provision for an additional revi- 
sion with regard to differences in 
rrades to be made in February of 
each year. This provision became 
effective year. This provision became 
aand we regard it as beneficial 
though not in our judgment suffi. 
cient to meet the condition. 

During the past several months. 
the disparity between the ruling 
and 
prices charged by the dealer and 
consumer for cotton of good spin- 
ning value has been most marked 
This disparity has had the effect of 
rendering of little value the us« 
of Exchanges as a hedge. 

Your committee realizes that there 
is In the trade an important plac: 
for the Exchanges to occupy and 
can Only again express their regre! 
that this important position is not 
occupied by them; certainly in the 
case of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. It has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to be of great value to both 
producers and consumers, and 
is with regret that your committe: 
feels that the members of the Ex- 
change do not show an appreciation 
of their position in the trade. 

Whilst the producer is to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that in ¢ 
great measure he has proven suf- 
ficiently independent of the Ex- 
changes as to obtain a fair price 
for his commodity, notwithstand- 
ing the depressing effect of the 
rules thereof, nevertheless, the loss 
to the producer in our judgment in 
the past several months has been 
great, as the results of the de- 
pressing effect of these Exchanges 
and particularly of the New York 
Cotton Exchange for it must be ad- 
mitted that the New York Gotton 
Exchange has probakly an effect on 
prices, greater than that. of any 
other Exchange. 

Your committee feels that it is 
advisable to remedy the conditions 
existing, and while asking that the 
present committee be discharged 
recommends that a committee upon 
this subject be continued. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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CARRIER 


WITH A 


SYSTEM 


Carrier Air 


39 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 


BUFFALO, 
490 Broadway 


BOSTON, 
1862 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


t 


A LARGE SOUTHERN MILL WHICH WE ARE EQUIPPING 


Marca Ekeveatn. 


To Phe Pabiic~ 


We have Bec Uie 


Fo here also 
at tnevéese Gf 
tisA sine ae Olio 
ree in 


Wes the eteenoe of 
meee wir waleh the Garrier Syetes 
Suppiice. 


on our cep ec 


TH? OO, 


onditioning Co. of America 


PHILADELPHIA, 
732 Real Estate Trust Building 
~@HIGAGO; 
Ft. Dearborn Bldg., Clark and Monroe Sts. 
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Production and Consumption of Cotton 


W. M. Steuart before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Methods of Compiling. 

Cotton because of its importance 
and world-wide use, has been for 
year's the statiscian’s delight. With 
iis growing lnporlance it has also 
become a ltield of activity for the 
scientist, and there are now 4 doz- 
en bureaus of the Federal Govern- 
ment that have to do with some 
phase of the cotton industry. In ad- 


dition to. these, a number o: the 
States also maintain experiment sta- 
tions and satistical bureaus, while 


numerous private organizations and 
individuals cOmpile and publish da- 
to regarding cotton. It is safe to 
say that there is no other crop for 
which so much information is col- 
ected and published and at such 
frequent intervals. The activities 
of these agencies cover a wide 


range and we now keep. track of 
seed selections, methods of plant- 
culture, havesting, 


ing, fertilizing, 


W. M. Steuart 
Washington, D. 


ginning, baling, grading, marketing, 
and freighting; weather conditions 
during the growing and harvesting 
period; production imports, exports, 
consumption and stocks. If satis- 
tics on these subjects are correctly 
compiled and intelligently presented 
we could hardly want more. | 

The statistical record of cotton in 
the United States does not cover 
much more than fifty years. Prob- 
ably the information compiled by 
the Treasury’ Department and sub- 
mitted to Congress in 1836 was the 
first official report on the subject. 
According to this report, the world’s 
production ‘of cotton in 1790 was 
estimated at 490 million pounds, or 


980,000 bales of 500 pounds each, 
that for the United States being 


placed at two million pounds, or 
4.000 bales. The production in 
1800 was estimated at 9,600 bales; in 
1810, 16,000 bales; in 1820, 36,000 
bales; and in 1934, 77,000 bales. The 
crop of the United States for 1839, 
as reported at the census of 1840, 
amounted to 1,653.722 bales, valued 
at $70,000,000. How insignificant 
these figures look when compared 


with the 16,000,000-bale crop ol 
ivyii, aud lor Wiusen the lint and 
secu Wis Valued ab LL 15 
LO reaize tae WOR- 
Ucsiui Wuicd has taken 
piace ib Lhis industry. 

in ised the bureau Of Agricuiture, 
how ihe Mepartuuent Ol. Agriculture, 
Wus aulhorizeu LO Certain 
Siausucs, anu with tiat 
year, ef acreage 
aud producuou have been prepared 
Aside and the 
reguiar decenuial ceusus reports, 
COhCErn- 
ig Covloh collected Dy the govern- 
Was and, wiih the 
eaceplion ol the estimates of the 
Agricultural Department, was pub- 
linuieu SU tong Loe Marketing 
vl Lue crop that it was of littie value 
LO tne persons Cmelly concerned. 

ihe Gensus Bureau has three dis- 
lincl ol inquiry concerning 
colton. ‘Lhe first, and the oidest, is 
lie report ol acreage and produc- 
Lion, Collected COnMeCLION Wilt the 
Geusus Of agricuilure. bor these 
reports the inivormaton is furnish- 
éd by the growers to the enuinera- 
luis al eacn decennial census, The 
Act approved July Zz, requires 
tual a censs of agriculture suail be 
laken every filth year, and im tht 
luture statistics of the acreage and 
production aS furnished by the 
grower will be compiled for each 


quinguennial census. ‘Lhe second, 
aud next to the oidest, is the report 
of manutactures Goilected every 


Prior to 1905 this inior- 
mation was collected every tenth 
year, bul it is now covered by the 
quinquennial census of manufac- 
tures. ‘The third, and latest, are 
the reports of ginnings, consump- 
tion, stocks, spindles, tmports, and 
exports, as provided for in the Act 
of July 22, 1912, 

While the importance of informa- 
tion concerning the actual quantity 
of cotton ginmed was appreciated 
and several attempts were made to 
collect it, this method of arriving 
at the crop was not seriously consid- 
ed by Congress until March, 1902, 
when a law was enacted which pro- 
vided for the collection of statis- 
tics of cotton production as re- 
turned by the ginners and for the 
frequent publication of same. 
This was followed by the joint reso- 
lutions of February 9, 1905, and 
March 2, 1909, which extended the 
scope of the colton inquiry to in- 
clude data regarding the quantity 
of cotton consumed, exported, and 
on hand for stated periods. The Act 
of Congress approved July 22, 1912. 
codified the prior enactments relat- 
ing to cotton statistics and further 
extended the scope of the bureau’s 
activity. This law eontrols all. of 
the work of this character now done 
by the Bureau of the Census. Its 
principal features are: 

First. .There shall be ten reports 
of the quantity of cotton ginned 
to specified dates during each gin- 
ning season. 

Second.—There shall be monthly 
reports of the quantity of cotton 
consumed, cotton on hand, active 


fifth year. 


‘orate organization. 


collon-consuming spindies, quanti- 
LY O1 COLOR and exported, 

Loird, Bach report of the quan- 
lity OF COLLOR gunned shall carry 
with it the latest avaiabie stalisics 
cohncerhing toe SlOcKs, 
Spuldies, and exports. 

+Ourta. hat @i pubmcations 
convaiming statistics of cetton shall 
be uiaae to ali ginuers, COl- 
LUD afd COLON Ware- 
houseien, and-lO ail dally newspa- 
pers m tae United States. 

rifth. DLoat ali of the Informa- 
tion luchished Dy any individual es- 
Lavlislinent Shait be treaved as con- 
ligenvual and used Only for the sta- 
luslical purpose tor which it was 
Supplied. | 

miain. Obligations of establish- 
ments to furnisa the statisiies and 
penaities tor retusai to do 80. 


seventh. The compilation of data 
concerning the production, cuon- 
sumption, stocks and spindies in 


foreign COUnLrIeS. 

‘Lhe reports of ginuings which are 
not based on estimates have been 
leguiariy complied since 1902 and 
are now generaliy accepted as giv- 
ing a true statement of the crop 
aud of the rapidity with which it is 
bemg placed on the market. ‘The 
buidmg up of a system thal en- 
abies a prompt and accurate com- 
piiatiog ‘Of atlual figures secured 
by a personal canvass of each gin- 
her turougnout the entire cotton- 
producing region requires an elab- 
‘he system has 
been perfected by years of patient 
work and its ellicieucy is preserved 
only by careful and constant = at- 
tention. ‘The personnel of the field 
force has to be constantly watched 
and continuous inspection made; 
elucient agents are encouraged by 
retention, and, when possible, by 
promtion, while the careless and 
ineflicient are supplanted by those 
who can and will give the work the 
proper attention. There are 745 
special agents now employed to col- 
lect cotton statistics, and, as a rule 
each agent alends to the work in a 
single county... Some counties, how- 
ever, have been subdivided and 
have two agents, while, in a few in- 
stances, a single agent canvasses 
more than one county. The agents 
are required to be residents of their 
respective districts, and must be 
men of standing, having the confi- 
dence of the ginners and others 
from whom they collect statistics. 
While the law provides penalties 
for refusal to furnish the informa- 
tion, it is seldom that reference has 
to be made to them. It is apprecia- 
ted that the statistics are much 
more apt to be exact and truthful if 
they would be if they were obtain- 
ed through fear, or by threat or 
prosecution. Therefore, the of- 
fice has constantly endeavored to 
s cure the co-operation of the gin- 
ner and the manvfacturer by care- 
fully guarding the secrecy of the 
data and also by sending copies of 
the reports to all the ‘establish- 
ments immediately after they are 
printed, and in other ways assisting 
them in the proper use of the sta- 


tistics. 
be men WhO Call Walnlain the dip 
nity of the: law, and, at the sai 
Lime, 
there wiil be no hesitation on t), 
part of any establishment to tury 
ish the data. 


At the beginning of the seas... 


each agent is required t sign 


contract covering the work of |). 
contract specifies 11. 
number of reports to be collect, 
the character of the data to be ::. 


season, 


eluded in each, and the date 


which the canvass for each repo: 
The compensation is bas. 
ed a piece-price basis, each 
port being treated as a unit. If tii 
forward a repor 
within the time limit given or 11: ; 
the compen- 
it is deducted from tic 
Among other rv. 
quirements, these agreements ¢0)::- 


relates. 


agent fails to 


satisiactory condition, 
sation for 
agent's voucher. 


tain the tollowing provision: 


“IT also agree that I will mot ac 
during the period covered by the. 


The agents, therefore, mus 


inspire such contidence tha 


reports, as correspondents for pv: 


sons, 


fidential, in conformity 


in my official capacity, including |i: 


names and addresses of the gine: 
as well as their individual and c..- 


lective returns,” 


To colleet the statistics we sti: 
tha 


with the ginnery and find 
there were 29,116 on the list for | 


season of 1912-13. Of this numb) 
25,116 had ginned some cotton fru. 
the crop of 1912 prior. to Janua:’ 
16, 1913. Although a few additiona 


ginneries will be operated after Li: 
date, 


interested in cotton stalistics 
and that I will hold as strietly co:- 
With 
oficial oath, all information secu: 


this is about the number a:4 
live at some time during the ginni: 
season, the remainder, or 4,000, we ' 
idle during the entire season. 


establishment ginned only one ba’ 


of cotton and then shut down [0 
the rest of the season, that sing 
ale 


bale and that establishment 
included in each subsequent repo! 
for the season, and the ginnery 
counted as one that 
Each ginnery is carefully listed, 
éxact location and post office 
dress are shown, and the © list 
constantly revised by the agents 
each county who are required 
report promptly all changes in t! 
names and addresses. 


Of the 25,116 establishments thi 
have ginned some cotton durig 
the season just closing, m no iM 
stance have the special agents '4 
ported their inability to secure s24 
Some ginnes 
are disinclined to furnish the dag 
and, during previous years, 80! 
cases have been referred to the A4 


isfactory statistics. 


torney-General for prosecution. 


letter from the prosecuting attorn§ 
of the district in which the ginn4 
in a 
Since the AG 
‘there has been no 0% 
case of absolute refusal to make |" 
In a few cases, rather 114 


resided invariably resulted 
furnishing the data. 
of July, 1942, 


reports. 


institute. legal proceedings , 


agent secures the data by indire 


methods. Only a few weeks ag' 
(Continued on Page 32). 


was acti\4 
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CENTRIFUGAL 


Carries Bobbins at Uniform Level 


Produces More Even Twist 


Filling Bobbins carry Ten per Cent. More 
Yarn 


The Only Real Improvement in Spindles 
for Years 


DRAPER COMPANY 


MASS. 
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Among Those Present 


The following is an almost com 
plete list of those present at the 
Washington meeting. 

Alexander, 8. B., Jr., Treas. Savona 

Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. CG. 
Armstrong, Col. C. B., President and 


Treas. Clara Mfg. Co., Gastonia 
N. G. 
Arrington, Jno. W., Pres. . Union 


Bleaching & Finishing Co., Green- 
ville, 

Ashworth, Henry, Card Clothing 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 


Albert, H. H., M. M. T. Go, Atlan- 
ma, Ga... 

Anderson, D. H., Highland Park 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


Armstrong, C. B., Clara Mfg., Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Ashworth, R. C,, 
Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Barnhardt, E. C., Treas. Gibson Mfg. 
Co., Concord, N. C, 
Bigelow, W. H., Agent 
Bros., Charlotte, A 
Broadbent, J. T., Meritas Mills, Co- 

lumbus, Ga. 


Ashworth 


Ashworth Bros. 


Barneti, A., Dominion §. 8. sis New 
York. 

Beardsley, W. H., Hargett & Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Blair, R. H., Hargett & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 

Born, J. M., M. & M. 7. Co., Atlanta 
Ga. 

Brason, G. W., Greenville, 8, C. 

Brooks, Chas. W., Joshua L. Bailey 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Byers, H. W., New Orleans, La. 


Campbell, Leon W., Woonsocket 
Machine & Press Co., Woonsocket 
% 


Cary, Sam’l B., Cashier, Curran & 
Bullitt, Roanoke, Va 

Chappell, E., Agent Howard & Bul- 
lough, American Machine Co,, 814- 
15 Entpire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Clark, David, Editor Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Cone, Caesar, Pres. Proximity Mfg. 
Co., White Oak Mills, Greensboro 
N, C. 

Causey, €, W., Brogon Mills, Ander- 
son, 5. C. 


S. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cate, A. P., Lyon Mfg. Co., Fitehburg, 
Mass. 

Christiansen, E. 8, Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Co. Haydens- 
ville, Mass. 

Clark, C. H., Textile Mfg. Journal, 
Boston, Mass. 

Connell, Geo. E., Billings Chapin Co., 
New York. 

Dexter, H. C., Green & Daniels Mfg. 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Davis, K. J., Vice-Pres. and Gen. 
Mer. Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, 
N. 

Davis, Rogers W. Saco-Lowel!l 
Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

Diekson, L. €., Cotton Yarns, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Dalton, R. L, Stuart W. Cramer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Danker, Daniel J., 
ston, 247 
Mass. 

Detwilder, H. A. Valvoline Oil Co.., 
4001 N, 


Danker & Mar- 
Atlantic Ave., 


Boston. 


5th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dickson, Chas. H., Journal of Com- 


Fowler, E. T.. Gen. Mgr. Foster Ma- 
chine Co., Westfield, Mass. 

Fisher, C. W., Textile Mfg. Journal. 
New York. 

Fox, Jno. W., Southern Power Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Freeman, A. €., H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fuller, A. S., John Hetherington & 
Sons, Boston, Mass. 

Gerry, Roland, Asst. Gen. Sales Agt. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Gilbert, Roger K., National Starch 
Co., Corn Production Refining Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gilkey, Pyam L., Albert {vins Croll 
Philadélphia, Pa. 

Glynn, Martin P. Gannon Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gossett, A. B., Asst. Treas. Brogon 
Mills, (Anderson, S. C.) Williams- 
ston, 8. 

Gassaway, W. L., Issaqueena Mills, 


Central, 8. C. | 
Gossett, J. P., Brogon Mills, 
derson, 8. C.. 


An- 


Bryant, C. B., Jennings & Bryant, 


Charlotte, N. C. 

Black, J. W., Vice-Pres. and Mgr 
Caswell Got. Mills, Kinston, N. C 

Bahnson, A. H., Sec. and Treas 
Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C 

Bennett, Fred 8., W. F. Barrett Co. 
New York. 

Blake, L. D., Beiton Mills, Belton, 
S. C. 

Blythe, T. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bowe, R. F., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Freenville, C. 

Bonner, P. R., Pres. Bonner & Barn- 
well, Inc., 144-113 Hudson St., New 
York City. 

Ballou, H. D., Macrodi Fibre Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Barrett, J. B., Franklin Process Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Bowen, Amos. M., Treas. United 
States Ring Traveler Co., 92 West- 
field St., Providence, R. I. 


Butterworth, Harry W., Sec. H. W. 


Butterworth & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Bannon, J. F., Mansfield 
Mansfield, Mass. 

Bailey, Chas. W., Joshua L. Bailey 


& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bailey, H. P., J. L. Bailey Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 


Coker, C. W., Southern Noveny Co. 
Hartsville, 'S. C. 


Cooper, D. Y., Pres. Henderson Cot, 


Mills, Harriett Mills, Henderson, 
N. 
Comins, Frank B., American Moist- 


ening Company, 120 Franklin St.. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cardwell, D., Southern 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Carter, G. N., I. B. Wilhams Co. 
Dover, N. H. 
Chase, Ben C., Jr., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Constable, Thos, M., Sou. Rep. Cat- 
lin & Go., 120 Franklin 8t.,. New 
York City. 

Cotton Publishing Co. ,Atlanta, Ga 
Cottrell, Benj. 8., Sou. Rep. of G. 
M. Parks Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Cramer, Stuart W., Prest. Mayes 
Mfg. Co.  { Mayesworth, N. 

Chartotte, N. C. 

Cannon, J. W., Gannon Mfg. Go., 
Concord, N., 

Carpenter, J. S., P. Neville Mfg. Co.., 
Cherryville, N. 

Carr, W. F.. Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Durham, N. C. 

Carter, A. B., Victor Shaw Ring 
Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 

Carter, Samuel C,, Old Dominion 8. 


Railway, 


Crown Mfg. Co.. 


Association at Washington, D. C. 


merece and Commercial Bulletin, 
New York City. 

Dunn, F. C., Treas. Gaswell Cotton 
Mills, Kinston, N. C. 
Eddy, Jesse P., Treas. Tillinghast, 
Stiles & Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dale, Sam'l, Textile. World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dee, Wm. V., G. Drouve Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Dowell, Robt. L., Leggett & Meyers, 
New York. 

Dunn, C. M., Clara Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Evans, W. H., J. Spencer Turner 
Go., New York. 3 

Erwin, J. Harper, Durham Cottor 
Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C, 
Erwin, J. Locke, Pres. and Treas. 
Locke Cot. Mills, Concord, N. C. 
Erwin, W. A., Sec. and Treas. Erwin 
Cotton Mills; West Durham, N. C 
Feldenheimer, Jos., Roxford Knit- 
ting Co., New York. 

Fish, Myron, American Supply Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

Etherington, Burton, Wm. D’Olier 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ford, The J. B. Co, Wyandotte, 
‘Michigan. 

fearing, E. J., Fearing Whiton & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Greene, Edwin Farnan, 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Gregson, John, Hadley Peoples Mfg 
Co., Siler City, N.C. 
Guion, Vivion 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Gary, 8. B., Costner, Curra & Bull- 
itt, Roanoke, Va. 

Glacker, Gustave, 'Glacker Sanitary 
Jar Co., New York. 

Godwin, C. W., Detroit Graphite Co. 
Spartanburg. 5. C. 

Goodman, Geo. C., Mooresville Cot- 
ton Mills, Mooresville, N. 
Gossett, Ralph, Williamston Mills, 

Williamston, §. 
Gossett, T. Henry, New York. 
Harris, Wm. H., Treas Slater Mfg 
Co., P. O. Box 697, Pawtucket, R. 1 
Houghton, L. T., Thread Boards. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Howe, ©. R. ,Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Hartsell, L. T., Young-Hartsell Mill, 

Concord, N. 
Herx, Chas. O., Herx & Eddy, 142 
Worth New York City. 
Hickman, T. I., Pres. and Treas. 
Granitevills Mfg. €o. (Granite- 
ville, 8. €C.) Augusta, Ga. 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Peeler Bros. 
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Noiseless Cylinder 
SPINNING Ring-Oiling Cylinder 
Bearings 
Gear Changing Safeguarded 
FRAME Double Supports for Creel 
New Builder Motion 
= 3 Gauges up to 4 inches 
ODEL B Case-Hardened Rolls if 
| Desired 
Creel Wind-guards 
($71,728 | 
Spindles | 
Model B TAPE-DRIVE 
Sold During - Construction used | 
irst 3 Years when desided 
Machinery Southern Office 
| Built at Charlotte 
Taunton North Carolina 
Massachusetts Edwin Howard, Agent | 
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CRAMER SYSTEM 
AIR CONDITIONING 


(Fully covered by patents in the United States and foreign countries) 


Cramer Fan Air Conditioners 


The most efficient and most Sanitary 
Humidifier known. 


Simple and durable, comprising onty 
seamless. drawn sheet copper: casings, a 
spray nozzle and a fan: The fans are either 
rlectrical driven, or mechanically. driven 


with belts or ropes as the-special require- 
ments of each case dictate. : 
7 More water more. completely evaporated 
per horse-power than by any other type of 
humidifier. 


Cramer Spray Humidifiers 


All sheet metal work of seamless drawn 
eopper, 

Can be cleaned without a tool by merely 
lifting. the casing. 

No split easing to work loose and get out 
of order, 

Eeonomical both to install and operate. 

Nozzie has no adjustable parts. 

Strainer removable with nozzie. 

Water pressure only required for opera- 
tion. 
Capacity equal to any humidifier except 
Cramer Air Conditioners. 


Cramer Automatic Regulators 


A simple and durable mstrument. for 
mountmg on a column in each room in a 
mill with small air pipes leading to shut- 
off valves in the water and steam heating 
systems, thereby controlling the conditions 
in each room separately and independently 
of the others, | 

Gan be. attached to old existing humidify- 
ing and heating systems as well as installed 
with our own Air Conditioners, nothing to 
be discarded and thrown away. 


_ STUART W. CRAMER 
New York Charlotte, N. C. oe Boston 
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The work of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce must be 
already fairly well known to most 
of you through the publicity which 
has been given to it in your trade 
journals, and also through the pub- 
icity which the Bureau itself is con- 
stantly striving to seeure through 
iis own periodicals and bulletins. In 
August last this office was given its 
piesent name and the former Bu- 
veaus Of Manufacturers and Stats- 
‘ies were combined to constitute. a 
stronger service with broader func- 
‘ions than had been assigned to 
-ither of these constituent branches. 

With the termination of the work 
of the Tariff Board last year there 
were assigned to the Bureau of For- 
ign and Domestic Commerce cer- 
‘ain duties very closely related t 
‘he werk of investigation carried 
on by that Board, and it may be that 
in the future very important ser- 
vice in the field of research for the 
‘ilumination of the subject of tariff 
changes May occupy a much larger 
share of the interest of this Bu- 
reau, Such work will direet fur- 
‘her special attention to the impor- 
tanee and value of the field service 
of the offiee or its corps of com- 
mercial agents about whom will 
<peak very briefly today. This field 
service has now been carried on 
‘irst by the Bureau of Manufactures 
and now by the new office, since the 
vear 1905. The promotion of com- 
meree, which is broadly the duty 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestie Commeree tmplies the col- 
jection of useful facts about trade 
hoth foreign and domestic, by any 
inethods that promise the successful 
accomplishment. of this purpose 
The collection of general facts and 
the record of the current history of 
trade, especially in the field of for- 
eign commerce, is to a large extent 


ihe work of the consular officers.ef 


the Department of State. These of- 
licers, under the terms of the exist- 
ing law, ore required to report on 
commercial matters whenever re- 
quested to do’so by the Secretarv 
of Commerce and Labor, and this 
service of general reporting of cur- 
rent observation of the progress of 
trade is admirably performed by the 
consuls. These officers, however 
from ‘the exigencies of their work 
‘heir elose e¢onfinement to their 
posts and the demands upon them 
in connection with their other du- 
lies, are unable to take time to car- 
Try their trade investigations very 
far, and naturally in technical mat- 
ters where special training is re- 
quired it is not to be expeeted that 
they can render expert service. 

[lL is at this point in the develop- 
ment of éxport trade that the Com 
mercial Agent steps in and supple- 
ments the work of the eonsuls by 
detailed investigations of a charac- 
ler which he is equipped to perform 
from his previous experience and 
training in’ some special field. “Effort 
has been made to secure men for 
this work whose training is recog- 
nized by their associates as ade- 
quate to equip them to render use- 
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ful service. 
dation of such associations as your 
own is sought before appointments 
are made by the Department. In 
studies for the benefit of the trade 
it which you are especially inter- 
ested the Bureau has had almost 
continuously since the first ap- 
pointment of commercial agents one 
or more men traveling im the vari- 
ous foreign countries observing and 
eollecting facts that might be of ser- 
vice in the extension of the export 
trade in cotton téxtiles. There is 
scracely a country in the world that 
these men have not visited during 
the progress of this work. A list of 
the titles merely of the reports of 
these commercial agents thie 
subject will indicate the range of 
their travels. For example, we have 
issued pamphlets on cotton fab- 
ries in British India and the Philip- 
pines: cotton textile trade in 
key, Greece and Italy, in middle 
Enrone: in Latin-America: in Spair 
and Portugal: in Russia, Eevpt 
China, and so on. Af the present 
moment we have two men, whom 
most of vou know by renntation. 
engaged in this work. They are 
Mr Ralnh M.. Odell. who is now ir 
Africa actively nursving his investi- 
rations, and Mr. W. A. Graham 
Clark. who has tercentiv enmoleted 
earefn] stedies in Canada, and who 
is now in Manehester. FEneland 
where he is in an admrrahle toratior 
of course, to report on the trend of 


Often the recommen- important matters in this trade, as 


for the whole world in this fleld. 
Not only do these men collect facts 
and figures, but they also obtain 
samples of goods which may com- 
mand a ready sale in roreign coun- 
tries and these samples are sent a! 
frequent intervals to Washington 
The Bureau has developed a prac- 
tice of sending these s#mples around 
the country for the information o* 
our cotton textile manufacturers 


Many of these examples of colton: 


textile products are here now for 
your inspection, marked with the 
facts about their origin, cost and 
other details. 

The reports which our commer. 
cial agents make to us are usnally 
printed in the form of special bulle- 
tins covering a single country or 
district. althouch sometimes we use 
them in the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports. or af times, we send 
out short items in the form of sne- 
cial letters or confidential circulars 
transmitted direct to the manufar- 
rers and exporters of these nro- 
ducts. The service is sunnorted bv 
annnal anpronirations whieh have 
from to a vear 
The sum available for the coming 
fiseal vear of 1914 is $60.000. 

We have amnle evidenc : that thie 
service is nsefnl and nrartical. We 
know that mneh new business has 
restiited from these investications 
and we know also that these exnert 
observations are giving a befter ane 
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Our Spinning Rings 
START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. | 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGIF OR 
DOUBLE FLANGF 


REAR WE 


REPAIRS 
Spindles Straightened and Re-pointed 
Stee! Ro''s Re Neckedand Re-Fluted 
Card Room Spindles Re-Tonred 


Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


4th STREFT, CHARIOTTFE. N. C, 
EXPERT OVERHAULERS AND REPAIRERS OF 


SPINNING AND CARD-ROOM MACHINERY 


Fivers Repaired and Balanced 
OUR EXPERTS ENDORSED BY OVER 500 MILL MEN 


MANUFACTURE AND FORNISH 


Steel Rolls, Preesers, Spindles 
Flyers. Bolsters, Bases 
Top Rolls. Collars | 
Whorls, Steps, Etc 


cc white fabrics. 


preparation. 


CAMERON MacRAE 


Bradford Soluble Grease 


LJ NFACELLED as a softening agent in the finish- 
ing of Cotton Fabric. 


2-ichervs of colored goods and bleachers in finish 
Any degree of “softnesss” may be ob- 


mass) tained by the proper use of this article. 
Write for recipe for finishing. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
400 William Street, New York 


Southern Sales Agent 


Used extensively both by 


A neutral 


CHARIOT N.C 
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Commercial Agents of the Bureau of Commerce 


A. H. Baldwin before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


better picture of conditions in for- 
eign trade as their reports are mul- 
Liplied. 

One factor to which I might direct 
attention here, a factor which has 
impressed those of us closely inter- 
ested in the work, is a more or less 
evident indifference of some of our 
exporters to this service. TI feel that 
we are justified in expecting and | 
know that we would welcome, a 
more sympathetic attitude toward 
it, a more positive interest in it, 
and a greater use of the informa- 
tion which is collected at a cost of 
so much valuable effort. T a well 
aware of the conditions under which 
your products are usually sold 
abroad, and I understand that your 
local and domestic mterests are 
such that vou naturally feel that vou 
have not time to studv the deails 
of this foreign trade, but T am con- 
vinced that it is a mistake’ to neg- 
glect this important branch of our 
commerce and to permit- our agents 
to monopolize the knowledge in re- 
gard to it. IT wish to urge serinusly 


that the members of this association | 


stndyv carefully the  orcanization 
which is maintained hv the United 
States Government in vaur interests 
as T know that with a knowledge of 
it the work will receive vour more 
positive support and encourage- 
ment. It seems certain that in the 
development of our foreign trade 
ahroad in such mannfactvres as 
those in which vou are sneciallyv in- 


terested we shall need all the legiti- 


vate assitance of this kind that mav 
afforded in order that we not 


all behind in comparison with oth- 


imvortant nafions mannfacturine 
eottan textile fabries. Our foreign 
trade will alwavs he an important 
factor and if is likelw that its re- 
lative imnortance will he greafiv 
increased in the near future, Al 
enternrisinge mantufaeturers should 
ecnin themselves with a broad defi- 
nite knowledge of the faetors in thic 
fareion trade. and it ia in fhat field 
that this cervire of which T sneak is 
of very definite imnorfance ond 7 


rerammend it to your serions at- 
tention. 


Notice. 


After Anril first the David Rrown 
enerecenre ta Wald PRohhin & 
Co, herehv notify the trade 
of the ahove chanve. The manage- 
ment will he vnnder Navid Rrovwn. 
the same as heretofore. the change 
heing only in the name. the new 


heine incernorated vnder 


the laws of Macearhnestic in niate 
of the old Company under the laws 
of Maine. 

The shuttle hucineee will 
everr he handle for the nracent fhe 
eame as heretofore. hv “The Tinion 
Shuttle Co.” bat the management 
of hoth comnanies will he the same 

We resnectfully call aften- 
tien to the above and solicit your 
eontinned natronage for these ecom- 
panies in this line of business, 

The David Rrown Comnanv, 
Union Shuttle Company. 


haw 
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It is a privilege to lay before a 
body of business men the work of 
the Department of Commerce, in 
which all manufacturers and mer- 
ehants are so much interested, and 
to offer certain suggestions respect- 
ing an expansion of a portion of the 
work of the department which it is 
hoped may favorably affect our 
general foreign trade. A few days 
ago I had the privilege of placing 
hefore the Chamber of Gommerce of 
the United States the tentative out- 
lin. of plans for more thoroughly 
developing our commercial touch 
with other great nations. I call this 
outline tentative because I wish you 


ty) understand that it is so. There 
has. of course, been no svwflicient! 
time for any mature digestion of 


the subject. The ideas that I have 
in mind are modified suggestions of 
Mr. Baldwin, the present Chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and they seem to me 
fo eontain’ much that my former 
experience as a ma.uufacturer tells 
me is needed‘to fill gaps in the or- 
ganization necessary .0 properly rep- 
resent us in the foreign field..tf you 
will then understand me as rathe 
consulting you than informing 


as 


vou .of definite purposes, We may 


proceed to look at the means 
whereby we are now represented 
abroad in commercial lines. 


We have. of course, the Consular 
Service. scattered all over the earth. 
anad greatly 
few years in its efficiency.. Ever) 
one who has read the Daily Consu- 
lar and Trade Reports knows that 
they have practical value. For long 
T have been accustomed to lool 
them over frequently and make ex- 


tracts from them for use im my 
business. It is remarkable that this 


work should be so well done, and 
that it should be imereasing in ils 
practical value, when we consider 
how many other matters the con- 
suis have under theeir care. A re- 
eent article by the Director of the 
United States Consular Servic: 
points out that the consuls have 
functions quife distinct from then 
commercial activities. They mus! 
the regions in which they reside 
having thus important work of e 
national rather than a commercia! 
character. They have to do with 
disputes between masters and sea- 
men, and the relif of sailors in dis- 
tress. They authenticate and legal. 
ize documents, grant various 
tificates .and deal with the registry 
of births, marriages, and deaths 
They administer oaths and take tes- 
timony, act protectors,. and in 
some cases as guardians of Ameri- 
eans: and even perform the duties 
of arbitartors, or ih ¢ertain 
exercise a judicial authority. They 
assist to protect our people from the 
introduction of diseases, through 
their reports on sanitary conditions 
of vessel and ports and they tak: 
a practical part in the enforcemeg’ 
of the pure food law and of th 
ovstoms laws by their care for mer 
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to this country. There are in addi- 
tion certain special duties periorm- 
ed at particular points. The won- 
der is that amid these cares the 
consuls are doing such excellent ser- 
vice as all who are familiar with 
their work are glad to recognize 
them as performing. 

In addition to the limitations 
which their numerous duties place 
upon the consuls, they are also hm- 
ited by the fact that their juris- 
diction—-or perhaps we would better 
say their opportunity—is strictly lo- 
cal. They are not supposed to tray- 
e] in the countries where they live 
Their outlook is in a large meas- 
ure eonfined to the things which 
happen af or near, or within the 
influence of, their place of 
dence. They must keep office hours. 
They can not take time free Trom 
other duties to make detached and 
absorbing investigations. They musi 
be considered, therefore, as a local 
not as a general mMuuencte. One 
might fairly expect te learn from 
the consul at Marseilfe much about 
the commerce of that port, but’ 17! 
would hardly be fair to expect from 
that official a thorough research in- 
to the industries and ecommerce of 
France. 

As opposed to this local and al. 
most stationary foree, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through its Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
meree, is represented by what are 
known as commercial agents. These 
are men who are always on the 
move. Thev do not aeal with locai- 
ities at all, and only in a limited 
sense with countries. Their duties 
commonly involve the investiga- 
tion of one or more subjeets, looked 
at in a general or international way 
rather than as confined to the lim- 


resi- 


its of any one nation. Here we 
have the entire absence of the lo- 
eal view, or even of the national 


view, for the scope of these agents 
is such that: their inquiries are 
supposed to includa the whole 
world, so far as it reiates to the de- 
velopment of the subjects they have 
in hand. 

It will doubtless be evident to you 
that between these two Yanctions. 


fhe general one and the particular 


one. there is a third function which 
remains unfilled, and it Is coneern- 
ing that’ I desire to speak now. Per- 
haps the best means of deseribing 


the commercial gap is te sugges’ 
how if seems possible to fill WH. 


In our leading emissaries are of 
ficers of the Army and Navy, ¢all- 
military and naval attaches 
They are accredited by the Depart 
ment of State to the respective na- 
tions, and their purpose is the study 


ed 


of the conditions in. other nations 
within the lines of their profes- 
sions. Would it not be possible 1 


add what we may call a commercia 
attache in, say, Six or seven of ou 
embassies? Let us suppose that 
this commeréeial attache was a well- 
equipped man of business, who hac 
no duties save that of studvime 
earefully industrial and commereta! 
suhieets in the COURLTY which he 


was accrediled. He would be free 
from the local and office duties of 
the consul, He would not be hmit- 
ed to any locality. His scope would 
be as wide as that of the nation In 
which he resided. He would 
nothing to do with diplomatic  af- 
farrs. His service would be contin. 
uously and only that of studying 
earefully the commercial. develop. 
ment and progress of the peopk 
among whom he lived. He eould be 
an efficient factor m making clear to 
them American industrial and com- 
mercial interests, and in likewis« 
making plain to us the similar im- 
terests in his foreign field. Such ea 
man would have to be one of busi- 
ness experience. He should. speak 
the language of the eountry 
which he goes, or a language which 


is widely current there, as, ft 
example, the French or German 
languages in Russia. It would take: 


some months, perhaps a year, for 
him to become sufficientiv Tamiliar 
with his great subject to make his 
reports of serious value, but after 
that time such a man, doing nothing 
else, devoting himself to his theme 
with the privilege—indeed, the duty 


of traveling within the nation t 
which he was sent living in the 
middle of his subject, so to 


speak, should be able to throw a 
flood of light not only upon. the 
commerce and industries of tha 
particular peopie, but upon those of 
ihe other nations to which that peo- 
ple were selling and shipping. Foi 
exaniple, what clearer way coulc 
there be to learn of certain phases 
of South Amican commerce than 
to know thoroughly well how thi 
great nations of Europe were deai- 
ing with thal ecommerce? If 1 grasp 
at all clearly the possible functions 
of the supposed officer whose du- 
fies I am discussing, he would. be 
able to. coordinate the work that the 
consuls now do, and make a. uni- 


lied whole out of what 1s now nee-: 


essarily a group of unrelated parts 
such an officer would be in touc!l 
with the various consuls in th 
ports of the nation where he lived 
-not as replacing them, but as sup. 


porting and correlating them... Tr 
ike manner the werk of the com- 
mercial agents would oe supple- 


mented and unitied by such an or 
ganization, and the result would 
seem to be prebable that we should 
get no longer monographs on spe- 
cial themes, and reports from di- 
verse. localities, but while these 
continue we should also gel the ma- 
cure and well digested | 
a continued study which would take 
all these into account. 

I have not been able, further than 
| have said, to work out.the detail: 
of this suggestion, for mere lack o' 
lime, My thought in a general way 
has been that these officers, if the 
should ever come to exist. would 


b> accredited by ‘he Department of 


State to the respective countries 
and be wrider the ¢ontro! of the De- 
partment of Commerce, precisely 
as are the military and naval at- 
taches in respect to the Departments 
they represent. [ft 1s possible that 


not 


results of 
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further thought may either modify 
the ideas, in whole or part, or re- 
quire their radical change. | am 
now simply thinking out loud, as 1! 
were, with a view to getting as a 
firial result that which shell bring 
a closer and more friendly tie be-- 
tween the great commercial and in 
dustrial nations of the world, and 
make their union in these — great 
spheres more sympathetic and ef- 
fective. | 

Passing from this to another duty 


whieh I hope the Department © of 
Commerce may undertake, let  m: 


suggest a new subjeet ‘of inquiry 
for the Bureau of Corporations. The 
air has been full for years past of 
diseussion of the trusts. We hav 
looked at them from the pomtl of 
view of their political, financial and 
social results, But there is one 
phase, and to my thinking one of 
the chief phases, of this study which 
has been almost omitted. Ht is al- 
leged upon the one hand that thi 
trusts are necessary for our indus- 
(rial efficiency. There has beer 
discussion altogether too brief, on 
the other hand, as to whether the 
trusts are as a matter of fact in 
dustrially. efficient or not. <A good 
many years ago the late Edward M 
Shepard said to me that he believed 
the trust form of organization car- 
ried within itself the seeds of its 
own decay, that iis economics wer 
more apparent than real, and that 
the serious difficulty of obtaining 
the men who could manage effici- 
ently, with firm grasp and thorough 
control, these great organizations 
would itself result in ultimate seg-— 
gregation. Mr. Shepard was a mat 
who knew his subject well, and 
whose views were ordinarily based 
upon careful thought. The point | 
now bring before you is this: Tha’ 
do not know, from any mature 
and exact study, whether the so 
called trust form of organization i 
industrially or whether it 
is not. We are dealing with it in e 
sense as a national menace, where- 
the facet may be that it means 
chiefly itself and the people tha’ 
are interested in its  seeurities. 
Whether this is true or not, I doe 
pretend to say. -It does seem 
to be sufficiently important to war- 
rant a thorough study of the mat- 
ler.. IT venture to hope that th: 
Bureau of Corporations may be able 
to make from. the industrial an: 
production side; from the basis 0’ 
mere manufacturing efficiency, 

thorough study of this great sub- 
ject, in order that we may lean 
what the real facts are and wha’ 
eonclusions are properly to be 
drawn from them. Certain econo 
mies are obvious in the .formation 
of a trust.. Are or are not. these 
economies. superficial, in. the sens: 
that that same formation of a trust! 
brings into action certain less visi- 
ble but more potent elements tha’ 
take away from economy? Is it o 
is it not true that the major motiv: 
in the forming of the trust is th 
profits of the promoters that or- 


as 
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Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand 


Threading Shuttles 


ORGANIZED 1883 


Union Shuttle Company The DAVID BROWN CO. 


_ Successor to 


| Weld Bobbin and Spool Company 
POWER LOOM SHUTTLES 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Manufacturers of 


Office and Factory Cor. Market and Foster Streets, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DAVID BROWN, Pres. and Treas. | GEO. G. BROWN, Supt. 
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UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY | 
POWER LOOM SHUTTLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Ghe David Brotwn Co. 


Successor to 


W eld Bobbin and Spool Company 


Fig. 2. Self Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty. 


ans Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 
For Cotton and Woolen 


Fig + Fitted with Porcelain Eye, for Woolen and Worsted Weaving. , Mills 7 
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It has been a pleasure to me to 
have received an invitation from 
my old and valued business frend, 
Mr. C. B. Bryant, your secretary, 
to address this annual eonvention 
of your large and important Asso- 
ciation. 

As you know, I am in the cotton 
business in Alexandria, but [ am not 
altogether a stranger in your hos- 
pitable country. In fact, it was 
down South, nearly twenty years 
ago, where I had my first experi- 
ence in cotton, and sinee then I 
have frequently visited thé States. 
where I count a large number of 
personal and business friends, and 
it is always with gratification that 
I avail myself of any opportunity 
to come over here and look up my 
old acquaintances. 

You will allow me to say a few 
introductory words in regard to the 
history of the cotton culture’ in 
Egypt. Recent discoveries and in- 
vestigations confirm that cotton 
growing and manufacture was 
known to the ancient Egyptians sev- 
eral thousand years ago. However, 
the credit of realizing the possibil- 
ties of cotton cultivation in Egypt 
on a large scale is due to Mr, Ju- 
mel, a French-Swiss, who had pre- 
viously been in America and ap- 


‘parently knew nothing of the cotton 


plant and fibre, and ifs commercial 
value. In the year 1819 or 1820 
whilst walking in the neighborhood 
of Cairo, he noticed a fine cotton 
tree in the garden of a certain Ma- 
co or Maho Bey el Orflay, at Boulay 
a suburb of Catro. He examined the 
plant, and was impressed by the 
long and silky staple of the few 
open bolls. On making inquiries 
about the origin of this tree, he 
was unable to obtain any satisfac- 
tory explanation, but it is supposed 
to have been a particularly well de- 
veloped specimen of an ornamental 
plant which was growing at tha! 
time in a good many of the gardens 
around Cairo. After this, Jumel sue. 
eeeded in . interesting Mohammed 
Aly. the Turkish ruler of Eevpt, 
in the question. and induced him to 
make trials with the seed gathered 
from the plant. 


The experiment was crowned with 
success, and during the next two 
or three years, planting was ex- 
tended and assumed fairly large 
proportions during the period uy 
to 1860 when, according to statis- 
ties available, about 500,000 cantars 
were produced. The eurtailed pro- 
duction of cotton in America dur- 
ing the Civil War caused a tremen- 
dous rise in prices of the raw ma- 
terial, and this gave every induce- 
ment to further inerease in the 
acreage in cotton in our country 
with the result that in 1865 the fo- 
tal production of Egypt rose to 
about 2.000.000 cantars. 

After the termination of the Civil 
War the crop harvested varied 
fram one and one-quarter to three 
million eantars. A strong stimulus 
was given to the further extension 
ef entton growing two or three vears 
after the ocennation of Eevpt by the 
British in 1882, when foreign cap- 
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ital commenced -to be attracted, and 
the cultivation steadily increased, 
in proportion to’ the improvement 
and completion of the irrigation 
system, perfected by British engi- 
neers, who had in most Gases ac- 
quired experience in East India. 

To give you an idea of the im- 
portance cotton growing has as- 
sumed in Egypt, I may say that of 
the somewhat over 5,434,000 acres 
at present under cuitivation, of 
which 3,211,000 acres in Lower and 
about 2,223,000 acres in § Upper 
Egypt, very nearly one-third is 
planted in cotton, and the crop har- 
vested during the last few years had 
a value of close on to $200,000,000. 

The process of land preparation, 
sowing, chopping, weeding and so 
on, is done in much the same way 
as in other cotton growing coun- 
tries. In some instances, however 
our native farmer, or fellah, as he 
is usually called, is somewhat be- 
hind modern times in regard to the 
utensils ‘he uses for tilling the soil 
Up to the present, artificial ma- 
nure is relatively little used, and 
the fellah so far has fallen bark 
on farm manure and Nile salt to 
restore his fields to condition. 

As we have no rain during the 
summer, watering is done entirelv 
by irrigation, in rotation of two or 
three weeks, if the water supplr 
is plentiful. This reliance on arti- 
ficial watering constitutes really 
the essential differerice in cotton 
culture between America and Egypt 
. Our method of buying and hand- 
ling of cotton in the interior is 
quite different from yours, In th: 
first instance the planter almost 
invariably. sells his crop in seed 
The unit of weight for seed cotton 
is the “hig cantar” of 315 rottolis 
or abont 312 pounds, distinetive 
from the small cantar for lint of 
100 rottolis or about 99 pounds. 

All edtton is boueht or sold or 
net weights. an allowance being 
made in the accounts for the ae 
tual tare. For seed cotton sacks 
the usual allowance is from 5 to ¢ 
pounds. and  hvdraulicalh 
pressed bales, or village hales, from 
14 to 19 pounds, according to the 
weight of the bale. 

Payment is made against all pur- 

chases of seed cotton in British gold 
sovereigns. Our farmers only re- 
luctantly accept checks and ever 
have their suspicions of bank note: 
since some forgeries have come tr 
licht. 
You will, perhaps. also be inter. 
ested to Jearn something of the cost 
ef planting per feddan. which i 
the Eevntian equivalent for an 
acre, heing only a trifle larger. 

Land values vary aceording tc 
the situation of the district and the 
verv best agricultural land sells ‘ 
£1000 per acre. 

Tf a man’s property is worked hve 
hired labor. it ensts him $15 to $20 
to work one feddan. er aere, pro- 
vided that conditions for waterine 
which is done either hv aid of ir- 
irgation or artesian wells, are fav- 
ershie Artesian wells have onlv 
heen introduced during the last ten 
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years and are rapidly increasing in 
number. In the case of lands situ- 
ated far away from large canals 
where steam or cattle driven pumps 
are used for watering, the cost of 
raising cotton frequently amounts 
to $25 to $30 per feddan. Plowing. 
hoeing, and weeding absorbs about 
$5; picking, between $3 to 4, and ir- 
rigation from 5 to $13. Taxes are 
assessed according to the value of 
land, and vary from $2 to 89 per 
feddan. Usually cotton is planter 
on a plot of land in rotations of 
three years. When prices are very 
high, a number of farmers grow. if 
even every scond year, but this is 
detrimental both to the land ana 
to the quality of the product. In 
addition, there is, of course, the 
price of seed, which comes to about 
$2 ner feddan, and somewhere about 
9) pound of seed is required for one 
feddan. | 

Tf insects, such as worms in June 
and: July, or boll worms in Sep- 
tember make their appearance, such 
pests necessitate supplementary 
outlay from $4 to . sometimes as 
much as $20 in order to save the cror 
from partial destruction. ; 

The fellah, that is to savy the na- 
tive farmer, who works his own 
field with the help of his family 
has practically no expense besides 
seed, the cost of irrigation and 
taxes. 

The vield of lint per feddan de- 
pends, of course, on the quality of 
fhe soil, position. and also on the 
conditions of watering. We have 
land which gives nine cantars, oth- 
ers one and one-half ecantars. The 
average during the last few veare 
for the whole country has heen 
hetween about four and one-fourth 
to four and one-half. 

a roveh estimate. the fellah 
has heen able to sell his crop dnr- 
ing the last few vears at ahont $20 
ner seed cotton eantar. that is te 
sav. hasineg mvself on an average 
vield af only fonr eantars. he real- 
ized $89 ner feddan,. whieh under 
the mast favorable conditions coste 
him $40 to crow. From this von will 
readily understand. that our fellab 
is always wanting to plant. cotton 
Tt is also quite common for a fellab 
to hire land exclusively for cotton 
cultivation. and only for. the period 
necessary to make the crop. 

In UWpner Fevnt. nicking hegin: 
toward the end of Aveust. and ir 
Tower Fevpt. about the middle o 
Sentember. Since the aeastablish- 
ment of an aericuitural  denart- 
ment hy the Government. its ef- 
forts have made themselves 
ciently fell. The exnerts attacher 
ton the new denartment have heer 
very active in enlightening and in- 
efrucfine fhe native nlanters as te 
the hest methods and means = of 
crowing cotton. of which a. chief 
feature is. “early sowine” in order 
to obtain early maturitv of th 
crop. The most formidable enemv 
of cotton in our eountry is. the 
holl warm. whieh annears dnrine 
the month of Sentembher and 
tarks holls not fnilw develaned Tr 
order to insure a full eran. the 


restriction 


hene- 
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Handling Egyptian Cotton 


Alfred Reinhart before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Government insists on early plant- 
ing to have the bulk of the crop, 
that is the first and second picking, 
ready for gathering by the time 
when the boll worm usually com- 
mences to spread. 

Two years ago the Government 
began to issue monthly reports on 
the condition of the crop, which 
in time will become very useful. The 
system adopted by the ‘Egyptian 
Government for expressing the 
condition, is that in use by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome. 

Picking is done mostly by chil- 
dren, under the supervision of a 
grown-up person. Sehools, if there 
are any, close down during this pe- 
riod in order to give the children 
an opportunity of earning from 10 
to 15 eents a day. The work starts 
in the morning when the sun is 
up and when the heavy dew, con-- 
sequent upon irrigation, has disap- 
peared, in order to prevent dry. 
leaf sticking to the damp cotton. 
The amount of cotton picked dur- 
ing a day’s work by a child is about 
2) pounds seed cotton. As soon as 
a sufficient quantity is picked, it is 
filled in saeks, each one containing 
roughly 400 pounds. 

In case the grower has not sold 
his cotton, he keeps it on the field 
or in the village until some buyer 
comes along and offers him a con- 
venient price. Some large land 
owners and cultivators in Lower 
Egypt store the cotton in seed in 
their own barns until they obtain 
their price and the buyer comes to 
take delivery. 

It also happens that picked ecot- 
ton is left spread out over night 
on the field in order to increase its 
weight through the heavy night 
dews which are so frequent in 
Egypt. 

From the villages the cotton is 
transported either by the Govern- 
ment railways, or by the narrow 
gauge agricultural lines, as well as 
by barges on the canal, or on the 
back of camels. A camel ecarries 
two sacks of about 450 pounds each 
It is quite a common occurrence for 
seed cotton to be transported over 
the country for forty miles until if 
reaches the ginning factory where 
the buyer wants to have it ginned 
as there is no law in this country 
to oblige the grower to gin at anv 
special factory. There is, however. 
in regard to Upper 
Egyptian cotton, which, in order to 
prevent mixing of seed with the 
qualities grown in the Delta, musf 
be ginned in Upper Egypt. 

The sacks filled with seed cot- 
ton on arrival at the gin are stored 
in the vard of the farctory. and dur- 
ing the busy season from 20 to 60,- 
000 ecantars (interior eantar abou! 
312 pounds) of unginned cotton are 
stored in this way awaiting their 
turn. Some of it may be lying for 
two or three months until it can 
be ginned. This is rather a draw. 
back, as the staple and anpear- 
ance of Egyptian cotton suffers te 


some extent when kept in seed for 


‘Continued on. Page 24) 
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The statement of value in terms 
of money, produces in most of us 
a clearer conception and more re- 
under conditions which would tend 
system of units. Money units are 
the very first units of measure- 
ment of value.taught us in 
childhood and by their-constant use 
we become most adept in judging 
the advantage to ourselves .of a 
transaction or a poliey. 

In considering the cost of a ma- 
terial to be purchased or used by 
the pound we are apt to consider 
the price per pound, and take de- 
cision between a number of offers 
for furnishing the materials pri- 
marily upon the qudéted rate, leayv- 
ing as secondary considerations 
such questions as quality, methods 
of packing, amount of waste, siate 
of the material as deliveries, ete. 

The purehaser insists upon the 
invoice being computed. accurately 
and the amount extended to the 
nearest cent and will often argue 
for discounts of fractions of a per- 
cent. At the same time the con- 
signment may have been received 
undr conditions which would tend 
to increase the unit rate 5, 10, or 45 
per cent. 

In the brief space allotted to me | 
wish to eall to the attention of the 
Association some of the ways in 
which secondary elements. in the 
handling of vour. fundametal ma- 
terial, eotton, affects the costs and 
introduces variations into the qual- 
ily of your products. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
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Accurate Testing in the Cotton Industry 


D. E. Douty before American Cotton Manufacturers Ass ociaticn 


Every contract or bargain for a 
market transaction contais specifi- 
eauons denuning the qualities ot the 
lalecialt Which is the opject of the 
Lyansactlions. 

Sometimes these specifications are 
very meager, as 10r exampie the 
matching of a sample, the repro- 
duction of a trade grade, or a col- 
lection of general terms depending 
for their interpretauon upon the 
judgment and skill of the parties to 
the contract, 

Some of the large associations, 
representing great manufacturing 
and -engmeéering interests have de- 
voted much time to the preparation 
and issue for the assistance of their 
members and the public, of stand- 
ard specifications. The American 
Society for Testing Materials has as 
its fundamental purpose the prep- 
aration of Standard Specifications 
and the development of methods o1 
testing, the accurate measurement 
quality; of the great engineering 
materials like iron, steel, cement, 
brick, tamber, ete. 

The textile mdustry, one, of the 
largest of our tountry, coming di- 
rectly in touch with every man, wo- 
man and child has lagged far be- 
hind most of the other industries in 
the standardization and enforcement 
of contracts and specifications. 

In the eotton industry there are 
definite qualities whieh can be made 
the basis of standard specifications 

‘Continued on Page 26) 
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Automatic Loom 


Our looms are making almost every variety of cotton goods, 
also many woolen and worsted fabrics hitherto considered 


outside the sphere of automatic weaving. 


Users of these looms are saving thousands of dollars - 
each year, and are producing a quality of goods which j 
cannot be surpassed. = 


Our new 1913 catalog is now ready and will be sent j 
upon request. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
Readville, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Stuart W. Cramer. 


The election of Stwart W. Cramer 
of Charlotte, N. C., as president of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will meet with the 
general approval of the textile in- 
dustry. 
Few men have come to that office 
as well qualified to fill its duties 
and it is a just appreciation of the 
enormous amount of work that he 
has performed as a member of the 
Tariff Committee of the Association 
Mr. Cramer is president of the 
Mayes Mfg. Co., Maysworth, N. C. 
and Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


Place of Next Meeting. 


While it was undoubtedly wise for 
special reasons to hold this meeting 
of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Washington, 
D. C.. we wish to make an early 
protest against holding the next 
meeting out of the cotton manufac- 
turing territory. 

Only one meeting in the last nine 
years has been held in cotton man- 
ufacturing territory and many mill 
men have not been able to attend 
the meetings because of the neces- 
sary time and expense, 

The next meeting should be held 
at Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta or 
Augusta, so that all of the mill mer 
can have the opportunity of attend- 
ing. 


The American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


The meeting of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association at 
Washington, D. GC. this week was 
undoubtedly one of the most impor- 
lant ever held, for the textile indus- 
try is at this time vitally interested 
in the proposed downward revision 
of the tariff and the fight for legi- 
timate protection on textiles has 
been left almost entirely to this as- 
sociation. 

The tariff committee has been un- 
tiring in its work and has compiled 
and distributed six very complete 
and comprehensive bulletins relative 
to the necessary protection for cot- 
ton yarns and goods. 

The position taken by the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufactureers’ Asso- 
ciation undoubtedly has had more 
influence upon Congress than that of 
any other organization and if un- 
reasonable reduction is prevented 
the association will be entitled to 
the credit. 

Those who remember the origin 
of the Southern Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, the father of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, can scarcely realize its growth 


from such a small beginning to its 
present position of strength and in- 
uuence. 

In April, 1897, four men, R. 8. Rein- 
hardt, A. P. Rhyne, Geo. B. Hiss and 
P. M. Brown met in a back room 0’ 
the Gentral Hotel at Charlotte, N. 
G., for the purpose of forming ¢ 
small organization of coarse yarn 
spinners, 

From that littl meeting the 
Southern Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion was developed but being the 
first of its kind, there was little 
encouragement offered it from the 
mill people of the South, or the 
commission men of the North, but 
in spite of all discouragements i! 
gradually grew and today it is com- 
posed of the strongest and most suc- 
cessful men in the industry. 

The chief credit for placing the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation in the front rank of the 
great industrial associations of the 
country is due first to Geo. B. Hiss. 
who labored for many years a sec- 
retary and treasurer and then to C. 
B. Bryant, who since then has fill- 
ed the position with so much abil- 
ity. 


tion was J. T. Anthony, of Char- 
lotte, who has since then retired 
from cotton manufacturing and hi: 
successors have been D. A. Tomp- 
kins, Dr. J. H. McAden, Geo. B. Hiss 
R. Reinhardt, W. C. Heath, R. M 


A. Smyth and W. A. Erwin. 


‘Che first president of the Associa- — 


Thursday, April 8, 1918. 


Meeting of Mississippi Textile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


Textile manufacturers throughout 
Mississippi took a deep interest in 
the annual meeting of the Mississip- 
pi Textile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
lion, which met at Meredian, Miss. 
April ist. 


The officers of the association are 
as follows: T. L. Wainwright, of 
Stonewall, president; L. L. Lampton 
of Magnolia, vice president; J. H. 
Ledyard, of Tupelo, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The members discussed textile 
conditions in the State, together 
with important maters thal 
came before the organization 
consideration. 


other 


for 


President Wainwright, of the as- 
sociation, is a member of the board 
of governors of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and ex- 
pected to attend he annual meeting 
of that body in Washington. 


Textile Exhibitors Association Sends 
Reply to Southern Textile 
Association, 


At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association held at Greenville. 
S. C. an invitation was extended ta 
the Textile Exhibitor's Association 
to hold an exhibit in the South and 
the following is the reply which has 


‘Miller, Jr. Arthur H. Lowe, §. B just been received: 
he Board of Directors of che 
arker, ooper, ‘SOD Textile Exhibitors Association, Inc., 


recently held a very important meet- 


The meeting of the American Coking. at which the cordial invitation 


ton Manufacturers’ Association now 
brings together in annual session 
the leading men of the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry and aside from 
the papers that are read and ‘the 
resolutions that are passed, there is 
great benefit in the personal ex- 
change of ideas when these men 
meet. 


The leaders of the textile machin- 
ery and supply industry are alse 
present at these meetings and absorb 
many valuable ideas from the me 
who are using their products and it 
affords an opportunity for the cot- 
ton manufacturers to become in- 
formed relative to new machines 
and the latest improvements. 


Very little actual businss in ma- 
chinry purchases or the sale of 
cotton goods is transacted at the 
meetings but the acquaintances 
made indirectly result in much bus- 
ness for the future. . 

Any cotton manufacturer can wel! 
afford the time ana expense of  at- 
tending an annual meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


form the Southern Textile Assotia- 
tion and the Greenville (8. €.) Board 
Of Tpade, to hold an exhibition in 
that city this fall was carefully con- 
sidered. While the final action of 
the Board was not in favor of hold- 
ing the exhibition, yet the Board 
was Unanimous in appreciation of 
the most courteous invitation. The 
reason for this action was due to 
the short time which would be al- 
lowed for preparation, and also due 
lo the fact that action had already 
been taken to hold a large exhibi- 
tion in Boston, in April, 1914. It is 
the intention of the Association to 
incorporate the cotton, woolen, ho- 
siery, and knit goods trade in the 
coming exhibition, and for this pur- 
pose the entire Mechanics Building 
will be used. — 

“Invitations to the various asso- 
ciations of manufacturers will be 
issued, inviting them to hold meet- 
ings during the exhibition. With 
this end in view a-hall will be set 
aside and ample facilities will be 
accorded them for business meet- 
ings.” 
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DOUGLAS & CO’S. 


BYRD TEXTILE MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLY CO. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers tn 


MILL SUPPLIES, MACHINERY, ETC, 


N. C. SELLING AGENTS 


MILL STARCHES. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


J. W. Neese has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the German 
American Mill, Draper, N. C. 


W. M. Sherard, superintendent of 
‘he Williamston (8. C.) Millis, wa: 
in Charlotte last week. 


Cicero. Smith has accepted a po- 
sition in the Trion (Ga.) Compan, 
store. 


W. L. Erwin has accepted a po- 
sition in the éloth room of the Mass- 
achusetts Mills, Lindale, Ga. 


S. A. Mehaffey has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at 
the Hermitage Millis, Camden, 8. C. 


F. A. Bridges has resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at the Darlingtor 
S. G.) Mfg. Co. 


A. B. Davis has been promoted t 
second hand in weaving at the Jack- 
son Mills, Iva, 8. ©. 


W. Y. Harrison has resigned a: 
superintendent of the Panola Mills 
Greenwood, C. 


W. Z. MeCue has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Gluck 
Mills, Anderson, 8. GC. 


Geo. M. Powell, of Selma, Ala., is 
now overseer of cloth room at the 
Wylie Mills, Chester, C. 


D. N. Gosnell, of Clinton, 8S. C., is 


now second hand in weaving at the 
Eureka Mills, Chester, 8. C. 


Boyce Bridges has been promoted 
to second hand in weaving at Cliff- 
side (N. €.) Mills, 


_N. H. MeGuire, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Eurka Mills, Chester, 
S. C., has taken charge of the cloth 
room ‘also, 


J. E. Carter has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving at the 
Holt-Granite Mills, Haw River, N. C 


John Ferguson is now overseer of 
winding at the Chornicle Mills, Bel- 
mont, N. C, 


H. E. Harden has been promoted 
to second hand in spinning at the 
Newnan (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


J. E. Hand has returned to hic. 
former position as second hand a! 
the Griffin (Ga.) Mill No. 2. 


F. J. Johnson, of Camden, 8. C., 
now night overseer of carding at the 
Manetta Mills, Lando, 8. C. 


H. EB. Marks, of Huntersville, N. C. 


is now fixing looms at the Bellwill. 


Mills, Wilmington, N. 


J. R. Goodman has accepted the 


position of overseer of finishing at 
the Cannon Mill, Kannapolis, N. C. 


B. D. Abernathy night overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Anchor 
Mills, Huntersville, N. €C., paid us a 
visit this week. 


D. E. Trask, who has been over- 
hauling at the A. & G. Mill, Quitman, 
Ga., has become overseer of carding 
al the Utiea (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 


E. N. Tart, of Kinston, N. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the Lumberton (N. CG.) 
Mills. 


C. $. Hudson, formerly of High 
Point, N. C., is now overseer of open. 
ing rooms at the Dan River Mills 
Danville, Va. 


R. L. Hindman, of the Olympia 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C., is now sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Buffalo 
Mills, Buffalo, 8. C. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINE 


Pomp Hanck has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of carding at the 
Fairfield Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


J. L. Kerley will be overseer of 
carding at the Osage Mills, Bessemer 
City, N. C., after May ist. 


Chas. Lockman will be overseer of 
spinning at the Osage Mills, Besse- 
mer City, N. €., after May ist. 


J. M. Vinson has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Wylie Mills, Chester, § 
C.; to take a similar position at the 
Eureka Mill, of that place. 


Geo. G. Boone will be overseer of 
weaving when the new management 


jc takes the Osage’ Mills, of Bssemer 


City, N. C., on May ist. 


A. J, Allgood, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Henderson (N. C.) 
Mills, now has a similar position af 
the Marlboro Mill No. 3, MeColl, S.C 


R. L. Coley has resigned as over- 
seer of finishing at the Cannon Mill. 
Kannapolis, N. €. and moved. to 
Newton, N. C. 


A. H. Taylor, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
accepted the position of second hand 
in spinning at the mewrares Mill. 
Crawford, Ga. 


J. C. Foster, formerly overseer o! 
earding at the Hamilton Carhartt 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., is now over- 
seer of spinning at the Hartsville 
(S$. €.) Mill. 


Harold C. Dwelle has resigned his 
position in the office of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C.., 
th become secretary of the new 
Erlanger Mill, Lexington, N. C. 


Brandy Doby has resigned as sec- 
ond hand at the Cannon Mill, Con- 
cord, N. C., to accept the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Brander 
Mill, of the same place. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


BDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Charlotte. 
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SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


'N. C. 


O. P. Bridges has been promoted 
to head loom fixer at Mill No. 3, Lin- 


. dale, Ga. 


E. D. Bullard has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the Cliff- 
side (N. C.) Mills, and gone into the 
mercantile business at Bessemer 
City; ,N. C. 


J. T. MeGregor, superintendent of 
the Florence Mills, Forest City, N. 
C., has at the request of the town 
council become superivisor of the 
light and power plant of that town. 


H. G. Moore has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Tuckaseegee 
Millis, Mt. Holly, N. C., and aecepted 
position of night overseer of spin- 
ning at Rutherferdton, N. C. 


Chas. E. Hobson, recently over- 
seer of spinning at the Westervelt 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C. has accepted 
a similar position with the. Bibb 
Mill, Columbus, Ga. 


L. T. Baker, of Pine Creek Mill, 
Camden, 8. C., has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of cloth room at 
the Republic Mills, Great Falls, S. 
C. 


Bud Howell has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Brander Mill, 
Concord, N. G., and is now farming 
His help presented him with a hand- 
some watch chain and Junior Order 
Emblem. 


Wylie Mills. 

Chester, 8. C. 
Supt 
Geo. M. Powell ........ Cloth Room 
M. J. Mitchell..... Master Mechanic 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Tops. Reclothed. — Lickerins Rewound. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C, 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 
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Kings Mountain, N. C.-The Phenix 
Mill in. East Kings Mountain will 
al an early date add a weave de- 
partment to their mill. 


LaGrange, Ga.—The Dixie Mills 
have closed contract with the Co- 
lumbus Power Co., for electric 
power. 


Selma, Ala.-The Ames Manufac- 
turing Co., manufacturers of cottor 
cloth, are installing new machinery 
32 carloads of which have already 
been reeceryed. 


Austin. Texas —The Senate killed 


the joint resolution providing for 
an amendment to the constitution 
which sought to exempt cotton 


mills from taxation tor a period of 


“45 years. 


Anderson, S. C.—H. W. Kirby, 
St. Louis, Mo., a nephew of J. P. 
Gossett, president of the Brogon 
Mills was in Anderson last week and 
is .considering plans for the pur- 
ehase of the Cox Mill. 


Wake Forest, N, C.—The plant of 
the Watkins Hosiery Co. is operating 
in full, and is turning out 500 dozer 
pairs of hose a week, unfinished for 
delivery to Philadelphia parties. Fif- 
teen knitting machines, three ribbers 
and three jloopers are used. Other 
machines are to be added. 


China Grove, N. C.—The new mill, 
recently reported as to be built at 
this place by the Lillian Knitting 
Mills, of Albemarle, will be 50x125 
of brick construction, with attached 
boiler room. The plant will have 
400 knitting machines, driven by 
eleetric power. 


Ware Shoals, 8, C.—The machin- 
ery is now being installed in the 
new mill No. 2 of the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Co. A large force of 
machinists are at work getting the 
Jooms and cards in place and it is 
expected that the plant will be in 
operation in the very near future. 


Anderson, S$. C.—There was no 
sale of the Cox Mill Tuesday. The re- 
ceiver, Mr. J. R. Vandiver had ad- 
vertised that it would be put up for 
the highest bilder, with the upset 
price at $200,000. There was quite 
‘a crowd collected around the court 
house, bul nothing was accomplish- 
ed. There had been a number of 
mill men from other cities here in 
the last thirty days looking at the 
property and it was confidently ex- 
pected that some of them would be 
here to bid, but they did not put in 
an appearance, 

J. R. Vandiver, the receiver, 
states that he has no announcement 
to make as to the future of the mill. 
There was some talk after the sale 
had been declared postponed inde- 
finitely of trying to organize a loca! 
company to take the mill in hand. 


Burlington, N, C.—A new hosiery 
mill will be launehed with L. CG. 
Christman and Chas. Boland as pro- 
prietors. The mill will begin opera- 
tion about the first of May, and will 
he located in the Chrisman building 
on Spring street. 
machines will be  instalied. The 
production will be chiefly the fine 
grades of ladies hose. 

Salisbury, N. C. The Littman 
Mills, recently noted as incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $50,000 
have remodeled the building of 
their plant. One structure is 50x64 
feet and another is 80x30 feet, one- 
story. The cost of the improve- 
ments is $40,000. Steam power has 
been .instalied. .The company will 
at present operate 20 looms, and In- 
crease later to 48. They will manu- 
facture cotton novelties. 


Barnesville, Ga.—The Collier Man- 
ufacturing Co., formerly the Oxford 
Knitting Go., manufacturing wom- 
en's high grade underwear, announ- 
ces plans to increase the capacity of 
its plant, by the ereetion of a brick 
building, 50 by 150. feet, two stories 
high, and additional bleaching, knit- 
ting and finishing machinery will be 
installed. . 

The change of name of this com- 
pan has involved no change in offi- 
cers. These are: J. C. Collier, pres- 
ident: D. Collier, secretary and 
treasurer, and R. C. Collier, super- 
intendent. Clift & Goodrich are sell- 
ing agents. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Plans are prac- 
tically eotmmpleted for the reorgan- 
ization of the Thayer Mfg. Co. un- 
der the name of the Thrift Mfe. 
Co. with a capital stock of $600,000 
E. A. Smith; president of the E, A, 
Smith Mfg. Co., of Rhodhiss, N. C., 
will be president and associated 
with him will be Geo. B. Hiss and 
Robt. Lassiter, of Charlotte. C. B. 
Skipper will be superintendent. Au- 
tomatic looms will be installed and 
the equipment will be changed so 
as to spin from 40's to 50's yarns 
which will be woven into fancies 
The ‘buildings have already ‘been 
completed and machinery will be in- 
stalled at an early date. 


Anniston, Ala.—-Conservative esti- 
mates place the damage at the An- 
niston Kniting Mill Co., at $5,000 as 
a result of the inundation of Snow 
creek following a severe wind and 
rain storm. Aeeording to a report 
it will be necessary to keep the plant 
closed down for several days, there- 
by rendering several score of opera- 
tives temporarily. idle. 

Water stood in the operating room 
of the mill to the extent of 15 inches 
Hundreds of paper boxes floated 
around on the surface or otherwise 
completely ruined. Partially finish- 
ed hose were soaked many hundrec 
pounds of high priced yarn were wet 
and other goods ready for shipment 
were damaged. 


Sixty up-to-date. 


Webster, W. Va.— There is a plan 
on foot to rebuild the plant of the 
Webster Woolen Mills C., which was 
recently destroyed by fire, as noted 
and if sufficient capital is subserib- 
ed there will be a modern, large and 
well equipped $75,000 plant arise 
from the ruins of the old. It is the 
desire of the present stockholders to 
triple the original capital, making 
the corporation a 875,000 concern 
The water here is admirably adaptec 
to the manufacture of woolen goods 
on account of its peculiar chemica! 
properties. The citizens of Webster 
have subscribed $5,000 of the stock 
and it is expected much will be sub- 
serihbed at Grafton, 


Long Branch, Cal-—Plans for a 
eotton and textile mill on a 75-acre 
tract, between Long Beach and Los 
Angeles, have been unfolded to the 
Chamber of Cemmerce by Ben. F 
McLough, of Los Angeles. The mill 
will cost $500,000, will be equipped 
with 10,000 spindles, and at the out- 
setset 400 men will be employed, Its 
annual output will be — 2,600,000 
pounds of finished goods. 

The concern planning to erect this 
mill is the Los Angeles Cotton Mills 
Co., ineorporated for $750,000. The 
directorate of the organization wil! 
comprise Many promiment men of 
Southern California. 

The directors of the ehamber in. 
dividually indorsed the project. 


Andersen, S. €.—Notice has been 
given that the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Glueck Mills will be 
held at the office of the Farmers and 
M:- rchants Bank in the City of An- 
derson, 8. C., on Monday, the 5th day 
of May, 1913, for the transaction of 
any business relating to the corpor- 
ation. 

Notice is also given that at said 
meeting the following resolutions 
will be offered for. Gonsideration, 
to-wit: 

Resolved that section’ 45 of the by- 
laws of this corporation be stricken 
out and that the following be adopt- 
ed and inserted in lieu thereof, to- 
wit: 

“Sec. 15. The treasurer and the 
assistant treasurer shall have. thi 
general management of the business 
of the corporation and may be re- 
quired to give bend to the company 
for the faithful performance of 
their duties in such sums and with 
such securities as may be satisfac- 
tory to the board of directors. They, 
or either of them, are authorized 
Lo borrow money and to issue notes 
of the company therefor, such notes 
to be countersigned and approved by 
a member of the board of directors. 
They, or either of them, are also 
further authorized to contract debt- 
and incur liabilities.on behalf of the 
company, and shall sign all checks 
and have the eustody of all money 
and cause to be kept correct books 
and accounts of all the financia! 
transactions of the corporation.” 


Thursday, April 10, 1943. 


Lexington, N. C.—The new Erlan- 


ger Mills have awarded the eon- 
tract forthe complete electrical . 
equipment of their plant to the 


(zeneral Eleetrie Co. The mill, as 
previously announced ,will use the 
individual eleetrie drive on all 
frames, looms, ete. The cost of the 
electrical equipment, will be over 
$60,000, 


Schoolfield, Va. What might 
have been a serious fire was quitk- 
ly extinguished at the Dan River 
Mills last Monday, when a bale of 
cotton caught fire in a rather re- 
markable manner. A number = 0’ 
bales of cotton were being handled 
in the large storage house when tw: 
iron bands struck one another, pro- 
ducing sparks which set fire to the 
cotton. The fire was stopped befor: 
it could spread and the damage wa: 
slight. 


Columbus, Ga.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Eagle & Phenix Cotton 
Mills, at the offices of the mills on 
Front street, with a view to deter- 
mining with reference to ‘certain 
the 
source of power for. the operation 
of the five mills, and other facilities, 
both the installation of electric and 
steam power were discussed at 
length and while it was not definite- — 
ly determined as to which will be 
adopted, in addition and as an aux- 
iliary to the present water power, 
it is understood that electric power 
will most probably be installed. The 
principal reason for the considera- 
tion of steam power, in view of the 
vast amount of electric power now 
developed in the vicinity of Golum- 
bus, was because the mills are at 
present largely equipped with steam 
power fer supplying heat and other 
minor purposes. 

It was definitely decided that the 
improvement would be made at an 
early date, with a view to eliminat- 
ing the disadvantages of the mills 
having to elose down oceasionally 
on account of high water in the 
Chattahoochee river. The improve- 
ments will involve an expenditure 
of several thousands of dollars, 

Of the eleven directors of the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, residing in 
several states, the following were 
present and were guests at the noon 
hour of the lecal members of the 
board and the local management of 
the mills at a luncheon at the Mus- 
cogee Club: 

E. T. Comer, Milhaven, Georgia: 
Mark W. Munroe, Quincy, Florida: 
John G. Ruge, Apalachicola, Florida: 
Gen. George P. Harrison, Opelika, 
Alabama; G. Gunby Jordan, Golum- 
bus, Georgia; W. C. Bradley, Colum- 
bus, Georgia; J. B. Holt, Savannah, 
Ga.; R. Jordan, Columbus, Ga.: 
P. Dismukes, Columbus, Ga. 


improvements to be made in 
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Mill Band at Bennettsville. 


A band has been organized at the 
Marlboro Mill No. 5 the following 
officers having been elected: G. M 
Dean, president; D. R. Bullock, sec- 
retary, and .J. €. Long, treasurer 
Fourteen instruments, costing $260 
have been ordered and it is expect- 
od that the: band will soon be in 
shape. W. M. H. Smith has been 
secured as band instructor. 


Fuller Calloway Offered Position. 


is reported In Washington, D. C., 
that Fuller E.. Callaway of 
Grange, Ga. has been selected by 
President Woodrow Wilson for com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. It 1 
generally understood that this large 
— mill interests will prevent 
Mr. Calloway from accepting the 
honor. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations. 


The above is -the title of a new 
book of 467 pages which has been 
issued by B. Moore Parker, instrue- 
tor In carding and spinning im the 
Textile Department of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture & 
Mechanic Arts. 

Mr. Parker has compiled a book 
which will be a great value to those 
interested in. machinery  calcula- 
tions. The opening. chapter ex- 
plains the elements of machinery 
calculations and explains the use 
and relation of gears. All mill ma- 
chinery caleulations from the lappe 
chinery calculations from the lap- 
pér room through the weave room 
are then explained and a large num- 
ber of illustrations are used. The 
price of Cotton Mill Machinery 
Caleulations is $1.50 and: will be 
forwarded by the Clark Publishing 
Co., Chartotte, N.-C., upon the re- 
ceipt of that amount. 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers te 
Meet at Columbus. 


The annual meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ 
gia, Which has been for several year: 
past held at Warm Springs, Ga., 
will this year be held in Columbus 
May 9 and 10. 

This decision was reached by the 
executive committee of the associ- 
ation al a meeting in Piedmont Ho- 
fel in Atlanta. The meeting was at- 
tended by Mr. Fred G. Gordon, of 
columbus, president of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Harry L. Williams, of Co- 
lumbus, seeretary and treasurer of 
{he association and Mr. Edward W 
swift, of Columbus; president of thi 
Columbus Textile Association. 

The decision of the committee t: 
Columbus this year for the méetins 
was reached after Mr. Swift, in be- 


half of the local textile association 


had extended a cordial invitation to 
fhe association to do so and had 
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Speaking of Guarantees 
in Humidifier 


We were the originators of guaranteed humidity. 
Couldn’t see why you were not entitled to a result. 
But this platform sometimes’ adds to the selling 
price—because we figure the conditions that you 
nominate. If you don’t nominate the same con- 
ditions, then naturally you can get a lower price 
elsewhere. 

Here's a case in point. Customer gave job to 
competitor—36 heads. Has continued to purchase 
50 more at so much per to attain the performance 
we guaranteed. 

Our original price was higher—but the final 


price plus the bother was not. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No. 32 West Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. 
B. 8S. COTTRELL, Manager 


Associatron of Geor~ 


The Byrd Knotter 


Price $20.00 


\& Simple of Operation 
DurabilityGuaranteed 
Small Repair Cost 


Byrd Manufacturing Co. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


personally urged it to come. 

Practically all the cotton manu- 
facturers of the state are members 
of the association, and the meeting 
in Golumbus will bring a very large 
percentage of them. 

It is understood that the officials 
of the Columbus Power Companys 
here will join the local textile as 
sociation members in an endeavo1 
to make visit of the manufacturers 
as pleasant as possible, one of the 
features of the occasion contem- 
plated being an excursion to Goat 
Rock, the site of the power com- 
pany 's new two million dollar power 
plant. 


Meeting of National Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


secretary C. J. H. Woodbury, of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, issued an announce- 
ment last week for the 94th an- 
nual meeting, to be held in Hunting- 
ton Hall April 24-25, _ 

In addition to the opening address 
by the president, Edwin Farnham 
Greene, and those persons already 
mentioned, papers are expected on 
the followmeg subjects, and copies of 
any papers whose manuscript is 
supplied by the authors in time for 
advance publication will be sent to 
members on request shortly before 
the meeting: 

“Beam Dyeing, the Modern Meth- 
od.” 

“Centralized Power Palnts.” 

“Cotton Growing in the 
Egyptian. Soudan.” 

“Cotton Mill Accounts.” 

“Dyeing From Different Solvents.” 

“Economy in Lubrication.” 

“Economy of Superheated Steam.” 

“Importance of Closer Touch Be- 
tween the Exee utives and Operatives 
in Millis.” 

“Moisture in Cotton and Cotton 
Fabri¢es.” 

“Co-operation Among Manufactur- 
ers,” 

“Spinning Values of 
Grades of Gotton.” 

“Tare in Cotton.” 

“Tests of Yarn and Cloth.” 

“The New Agriculture the 
South and Its ; Relation to the Spin- 
ning Industry.” 

“Wastes in Cotton Manufacture. 

“Wastes of Supplies Used in Cot- 
ton Manufacture.” 

The eommittee on meeting con- 
sists of William W. Crosby, chair- 
man; James T. Broadbent, William 
M. Butler, Harry W. Butterworth. 
stuart W. Cramer, Albert Greene 
Dunean, Russell W. Eaton, Grosven- 
or Ely, 8. Harold Greene, T. L. Hieck- 
man, Harold Lawton, William G. 
Nichols, William C. Plunkett, Georg: 
A. Tenny, James P. Tolman and 
Franklin D. Williams. 


Anglo- 


Different 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL Southern Representative, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA’ GEORGIA 
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Growing and Handling Egyptian 
Cotton. 
(Continued from Page 16) 
any. length of time, 

Each ginning factory employs one 
or several classers, whose duty it is 
to grade the seed cotton sacks, Ex- 
porters are particularly careful 
when classing seed cotton, as they 
naturally prefer their lots as even 
running as possible, while some ol 
the dealers, less well acquainted 
with the needs of a mill, pay com- 


paratively little atention to this 
part of the classing. 3 
There are steam presses at- 


tached to some of the ginning fac- 
tories and some of the exporters 
press their cotton for shipment im- 
mediately after ginning, but this 
system is not general, as most firme 
prefer to have the ‘up-country 
classification controlled by their 
Alexandria experts before finally 
pressing the cotton. 

There are about 150 ginning fac- 
tories in Egypt, situated in the 
larger cotton centres of Lower and 
Upper Egypt. On the whole, they 
are on a much larger plan than 
. yours, and each factory has from 

20 to 140 gins, all Platt’s pattern 
with leather roller, the same style 
as those used in the Sea Island dis- 
tricts. Saw gins are only in use 
for separating from the seed the 
afritta, which corresponds to your 
lmters. This style has been found 
to be the most suitable for long sta- 
ple cotton and does not cause any 
gineul. The value of a fully equip- 
ped roller gin in Egypt is $75. to 
#90, according to the novelty of the 
pattern. The gins are usually put 
up in two rows in a well aired and 
lighted room, the power necessary 
to drive a gin being from three and 
one-half to four-horse power, in- 
cluding the running: of accessory 
machinery. 

The usual charge for ginning one 
cantar of cotton is from 30 to 40 
cents. The output of a gin per 
hour is on an average 110 pounds of 
lint. The gins are generally fed 
by native children under the super- 
vision of European foremen, and 
the wages paid for a working day 
of 16 hours, are from twelve and 
one-half to twenty-five cents. And 
here I might remark that children 
below the age of 13 are not allowed 
to work in ginning factories. If 
adulis are employed, they usually 
get form 20 to 40 cents for the day. 
Of course the children do not work 
16 hours right through, but arrange 
for shifts of three or four hours 
with intervals for meals. The fac- 
tory. runs without stopping for 16 
hours. 


Every ginning factory has hy- 
draulic presses with an opening 
room attached, to which the cotton 
is conveyed from the gins on trol- 
ley rails, There the cotton is 
spread out and slightly sprayed in 
order to give it back the natura! 
humidity which is partly lest dur- 
ing the ginning process on accoun! 
of evaporation. 

Then the cotton is put into the 
press boxes worked by hydraulic 
pressure, and the finished bale. 
with four to six hoops and wel! 
covered with bagging, has about the 
same shape as has an American 
plantation bale, but is much more 
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densely pressed and weighs from 
6Uu0 to even 1,000 pounds. Very hit- 
tle cotton pressed in bales is kept 
up country, as good warehouse fa- 
cilities do not exist except in Alex 
andria, where a good many of the 
warehouses are now fitted with 


sprinklers and drenchers. In fact, as. 


soon as the bales are pressed, the) 
are generally forwarded straight on 
to Alexandria either by rail or on 
Nile boats. The railway freight 
rales vary considerably and are no 
calculated by mileage, but are ad- 
justed to the amount of competi- 
tion encountered from canal ane 
river skippers. 

It would forcibly strike anyone 
from your country that so much of 
the handling of cotton is done by) 
manual labor, and although a good 
deal of money would be saved by 
having more recourse to mechani- 
cal contrivances, the cost of hands 
in our country at present is still 
so low that there is really very lit- 
tle inducement to make any change 
Still there are some indications that 
more modern labor and time-sav- 
ing appliances are being put into 
the establishments of recent date. 

A fair percentage of the crop is 
bought by merchants during the 


spring and summer months, but of 


course the bulk is sold during the 
period of picking and harvesting: 
the quantity of cotton which comer 
down to Alexandria “unsold” i: 
hardly 50 per cent of the total 
annual yield, in other words, on an 
average, about half of the crop is 
bought by exporters directly up- 
country, while the remainder is 
either secured by dealers for re- 
sale on the spot market in Alexan- 
dria, or is consigned directly by 
planters to banks and merchants of 
that city. 

As already pointed out the eulti- 
vator sells his cotton crop almost 
exclusively in seed, either to Alex- 
andria exporters direct through the 
intermediary of native or foreign 
agents and dealers, as well as 
or foreign deales, as well as thead-s 
through the banks established in 
Alexandria having interior branches. 
A substantial share of the crop is 
often disposed of as early as in 
January, and even earlier, that is to 
say quite frequently before the cot- 
ton has ever been sown, and from 
that time right through the summer. 
When a fallah sells in this way, he 
stipulates “on call” terms, that is 
to say, he calls his. anticipated pro- 
duction at a premium above or ; 
discount below quotations at the 
Alexandria futures Exchange. He 
has the option of fixing the price 
until the expiration of the month of 
delivery on which the price is based. 
On conclusion of a contract of this 
kind, the seller further insists on a 
certain payment in advance, which 
is usually fixed at $5 per cantar 
(312 pounds) of cotton seed. This 
system of selling and taking ad- 
vances on crops not then assured 
although done on very large scale. 
is not so satisfactory from the 
point of view of a merchant and 
often gives rise to law suits and in- 
volves. serious. risks... In....addition, 
this custom of selling “on call” has 
brought about a good deal of specu- 
lation in the basis on the part of na- 
tive dealers and merchants up- 
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GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


When you enjoy the economy of lubrication 
provided by 


TRADE 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


CREO 


OIL 


Patient? Orrice 
“LA, 


you discover that increased 
means a great deal more than a slightly 
lower lubricant expense. 


Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduction of oil stains 
in your Carding, Twisting and Spinning. Then write us for 
test samples of NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 
and Twister Rings. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Ca. 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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country. According to the Egyptian 
code of the mixed tribunals, a con- 
tract for the sale of any kind of 
crop which is not above ground, does 
not hold good before the law, never- 
theless, this practice seems to as- 
sume larger proportions every yea! 
as the interested parties have found 
means to cireumvent and snap their 
fingers ai the law. 

Banks do the business in another 
way. They advance monéy against 
more or less safe security, and 
against the promise to deliver a cer- 
tain amount of cotton, which is 
ginned in the bank’s name and then 
sent to Alexandria where it is sold 
on the open market for account 0° 
the planter. 

It has been said, and there is no 
jJoubt something in it, that a certain 
class of dealers up-country are tak 
ing advantage of the ignorance or 
simplicity of the fellaheen, espec- 
ially the smaller planter, and are 
imposing upon him with regards to 
price and weights. To put a stop to 
this kind of practice, and to make 


sure that every fellah gets the full 


value for his cotton crop, the Egypt- 
ian Government commenced last 
season to establish in some of th 
large centres in the Interior, officia! 
cotton markets, where the weighine 
is done by a public weigher against 


payment of a small charge. On thesa 


official markets, locally called “Hal- 
akas,” futures quotations as well a: 
spot values on the Alexandria mar- 
kets are regularly posted up. This 
innevation so far has been a fair 
suceess, and the Government intends 
to inerease the number of thes: 
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markets considerably within the 
next few years. In this way it is 
probable that the sale of cotton in 
Egypt by the planter will come 
more in line with the custom in the 
cotton belt in your country. 

The areable land in our country is 
mostly owned and worked by smal! 
holders, in fact, of the 5,458,608 fed- 
dans under cultivation in: 1911 (ex 
cepting State Dobains and -non-tax- 
ed lands) were owned by 1,441,250 
proprietors. 1,296,561 proprietors 
possess on an average a little more 
than one acre; 76,382 about six and 
one-fourth acres; 36,461 about thir- 
teen and one-half acres; 
about twenty-five acres; 8,265, 
roughly, 40 acres and 12,393 a little 
below two hundred acres. During 
the last ten years a slow but con- 


stant decrease in the ntimber of 
feddans owned by large estates is 


noticeable, whilst a marked increase 
in the number of small proprietors 
is apparent, which demonstrates 
clearly the improvement in the fin- 
ancial position of the small farmer. 
who becomes more able continuous 
ly to aequire and own land. I think 
it is the Government's aim to sup 
port this movement strongly, anc 


therefore it does everything to pro-, 


tect the interests of the small farm-— 
er, as is clearly demonstrated in the 
recent legislation. I think 
everyone who has oceasion to spin 
Eegvptian cotton will agree that the 
elass, character and staple of each 
blade in a’ shipment is absolutely 
uniform. This satisfactory result i 
obtained by the exceptional care 
whith the exporter devotes to the 
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classing and handling of the cottor 
in Alexandria prior to pressing fo: 
shipment. 

As the hydraulically pressed bale: 
come down from the interior, they 
are stored in the Alexandria ware- 
houses which are owned by com- 
panies or by private individuals 
These are centered round the spot 
market exchange, which is near the 
quays and about a mile distant from 
the heart of the city. All the ex- 
port houses and banks who deal ir 
cotton, have an office in that ex- 
change, consisting of a fair size 
huying or sale room, with a good 
cotton light. There are also two 
“eafes” indispensable in the Orient 
for the satisfactory transaction of 
business. The regulation of the coft- 
ton business in Alexandria is in the 
hands of the Alexandria Genera! 
Produce Association, of which al! 
the spot. cotton traders are mem- 
bers, but the cotton exporters have 


a large majority on the executive 
committee. Trading on the spot 
market begins at about ten and 


eeases at about half past one. The 
sellers bring samples to the export- 
ers at their offices and if a price is 
agreed upon, the exporter sends his 
ewn inen to the warehouse to sample 
the cotton; on the seeond sample be- 
ing brought, the exporter is free to 
accept or refuse the cotton at the 
original price, or to offer a lower 
price; even though the parties come 
to terms on the buyer’s sample, the 
transaction is not then complete, as 
the buyer has the option of rufusing 
the purchase in case he finds the 
quality unsatisfactory when he ex- 
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amines it in the warehouse on the 


same afternoon. The cotton is paid 


for in eash on the day of purchase. ° 


A distinctive feature of cotton 
trading in Egypt is the prolonged 
bargaining which is necessary be- 
fore a transaction can be completed 
with the native and often with the 
European merchants. The seller. 
who frequently has uo definite idea 
of the exact value of his cotton be- 
fore offering it for sale, will submit 
a sample to several buyers in turn 
and, having obtained an offer, will 
ask an extortionate price and then 
go around to other prospective buy- 
ers trying to obtain an advance on 
the first offer, until he is fully satis- 
fied that he has received the best 
price possible. This system, which 
naturally entails much 
time, will perhaps be modified and 
improved in the course of vears, bu’ 
the difficulty with which any change 
depending on common agreement i 
made in Alexandria, stamps this 
cosmopolitan city indelibly as a part 
of the “unchanging East.” 

Situated i nthe same district are 
the three pressing companies which 
warehouse the hydraulic bales, de- 
liver them to the exporters’ opening 
room to be selected, steam press 
them according to his instructions 
warehouse the steam pressed bales 
and cart them to the quays for ship- 
ment. 

I think that the work dobe in the 
opening rooms of the press by the 
exporter is quite peculiar to Egypt: 
it has become essential for the sat- 
isfactory outturn of cotton which 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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CLAIMS 


Ist: 


Gockly Yarn Pre- 
ventor 


2nd: 


Extra Strength of 
Yarn 


3rd: 


Better Spinning 


4th: 


Less Waste 


The Richard-Hinds Tube Roll 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN SPINNING IN YEARS 
1913 


Ri cHa RDS-HinDSsS TvBE 


SHowinaSerring oF LE VER WwergnreD 
FRAMES Houwnina Corron OF 1% STAPLE. 
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in Running THESE ROLLS NO CHANCE OF with improved 
SETTINGS ARE IN RUN WING 
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LEVER WE'GHTED FRAMES, 


For Prices and Particulars Write to 


THE METALLIC DRAWING ROLL COMPANY, INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Sole Manufacturers for the United States and Canada 


CLAIMS 


Greater Production 


Product 


Reduced Cost for 
Spinning 
Less change of 
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fhe Value of Accurate Testing in 
The Cotton Industry. 
(Continued from Page 18) 
and which can be accurately deter- 
mined by properly devised methods 
of testing. 3 
In the raw cotton there is thr 
grade, the staple, the mositure con- 
tent, method of packing, ete.; in 
the yarn there is the oil, the mois- 
ture, the twist, count — tensile 
tensile strength, sizing material ana 
etc. and in the finished fabric; the 
yarn with its properties as above, 
the weave and threads per inch, the 
tensils strength, sizing material and 
color. 3 
In the diseussion of the value of 
accurate tests of thesé qualities i 
becomes necessary for me to limi 
myself and | will therefore consider 
the determination of moisture in raw 
cotton and yarn and the effect 
which the moisture content has up- 
on the count and tensile strength 
It is a well known fact, called t« 
the attention of the members o 


this Association several times and 


a matter of common knowledge with 
most textile men that all textile fab- 
rics vary in the amount of moisture 
they contain with the amount o* 
water vapor present suspended in 
the surrounding air. The presenc: 
of moisture as vapor in a given 
space: is independent of the pres- 
ence as absence of air in the sam 
space and we should therefore no! 
speak, as many do, of the weight 


of water vapor in a cubic foot of! 
saturated air “but the” weight of a 


cubic foot of saturated water vapor 

Water vapor in a given space is 
saturated when the addition of fur- 
ther vapor could cause condensa- 
Lion into drops and the formation of 
dew. 

The amount of saturated water 
vapor which can exist in a given 
space depends upon its tempera- 
ture. Table I gives the amount in 
grains at each 10 degrees (?) be- 


tween 20 degrees below zero to 110 


degrees which exists in a cubic fool 
at saturation. 
‘TABLE 
Absolute Humidity of Cubie Foot of 
Saturated Water Vapor. 


Temp. Tem. 

Deg. F. Wt. Grs. Deg. Wt. Grs. 
2 0.166 50 4.076 
~10 0.285 60 3.740 
0) 0.484 70 7.980 
10) 0.776 80) 10.034 

20) 235 14.79 
30 1.935 100 19.766 
40. 2.849 140 26.112 


The actual amount of water vapor 
same thing in a graphic way and is 
known as the saturation curve of 
water vapor. 

The teautl amount of water vapor 
present al any time expressed in 
some units of weights or measure 
is called the absolute humidity. 

if the actual amount its tess than 
the amount necessary to saturate 
the vapor at the existing tempera- 
ture, the percentage that it s of the 
saturation amount its called the rel- 
ative humidity. For example the 
absolute amount of saturated water 


in a cubic foot at 70° F. is 798 
had. 


water vapor in which = only = 3.99 
grams of waters was suspended 
there would be onlyv half enough 


water to produce saturated vapor 
at that temperature and we would 
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say that the relative humidity was 
o0 per cent. 

If 5.98 grains, 3-4 of 7.98 of wa- 
ter were present in the cubie foot, 


the relative humidity would be 75 


per cent. That is in the first case 
there would be present 50 per cent 
and in the second case 75 per cent 


BULLETIN. 
from the very excellent work of 


Mr. Hartshorne and given by him 

before the 1910 meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Cotton Manu- 

facturers. Vol. 90. Trans. Nat} 

Ass’n Cotton page 281). 

Cotton Regains at Different Humidi- 
ties and Temperature. 
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and its moisture content at that 
time, allowing that there is no ad- 
dition of water by actual spraying 
or other means, will depend upop 
the weather conditions. 

Through the kindness of the WU. §. 
Weather Bureau I have obtained the 
values for the relative humidity 


of the amount of water necessary 20) 3.06 3.74 §.60 3.00 and temperature during each day of 
Lo saturate the water vapor at 70° F. 30 1.08 1.69 io2 442 the year 1912 at a numbér of the 
| have gone explicitly this 0.69 9.49 0.30 cotton centers of the South. With 
matter beeause a clear understand- 50 - 7.416 6.75 6.54 6.33 these values and the eotton regain 
ing of that which is to follow re- 60) 8.57 8.08 7.78 7.57 as determined and given by Mr. 
quires it. 70 10.31 9.72 9.36 9.14 Hartshorne in the paper reterred to 
It. is customary to express the 80 12.42 4114.71 4128 10,98 above I have computed the regain 
moisture condition of the atmos- bOO 22.07 2080 20.03 19.50 which would have taken place in 
phere in terms of relative humidity Rel. absolutely dry eotten during each 
because if is much easier and more Hum. 35 6D 85 100 day of the year if exposed to the 
convenient to determme the rela- Deg. Dee. Deg Deg. Deg. atmosphere. 
tiv humidity at any time: ~ 90 623. 4400: 4435 ta47 These values for the months Aug- 
The amount. of moisture present You will note that a relative hu- ust to Deeember and the month 0° 
AUGUST TEMBER HOVEMBER DEC JANUARY 
| | | 
| | | | 
| 
| 
nog 
| | | | | 
| 
| | | 
Cotten regair at GALVESTON, NEW OKLEFANS, CHARLESTON, sad MOBILE, 
August. September, Qesaber. ant 1911, and January, 1915 
in eotton fibre at any given. tem- midity of 60 degrees at 65° Fahren- January, 1912 for Galveston, New 


perature whether in the raw state o7 
as varn depends upon the: relative 
humidity of. the surrounding water 
vapor. 

Raw cotton or cotton yarn mays 
be made absolutely dry by putting 
if im a specially constructed oven 
called a conditioning oven and sub- 
mitting it for some time to a eur- 
rent of hot-air at a temperature of 


several degrees above the  boilmeg 
femperature of water. The water 


contained in the eotton is Vaporized 
and carried off by the current of 
hot air, only the dry ftipre and non- 
volatile portions remains. 

If cotton or cotton yarn dried in 
this manner is again subjected te 
the atmosphere containing water 
vapor it will abserb or regain 
moisture. The amount absorved is 
generally expressed as the percent- 
age it is of the dry weight and is 
called the regain of the material. 
That is if 100 Ibs. of absolute dry 
yarn is submitted to an almosphers 
containing water vapor and after 
being allowed to absorb all wu will 
that..humidity,. weighs 11.5 
ibs. the regain ts 12.5 per cent. — 

As stated above, the amount of 
regain will depend on the relative 
humidity and the temperature. 

Table IT gives a few values taken 


heit the regain is approximated 8 
per cent. ‘Ehis humidity condition 
is somewhat below the yearly aver- 
age condition in Eurepe and hence 
the Eureopean trade has adopted 
8% per cent as the standard regain 
by the fine line and the irregularity 
the matter careful consideration in 
this country are generally of the 
opinion that 7% per cent regain 
would be a more equitable standard 
for America, 

What value to the eotton manu- 
facturer is a knowledge of the 
amount of moisture present in the 
cotton fibre? 

How will # in the regula- 
tion of his business and how will it 
affect the quality of his product? J 
will attempt to answer those ques- 
tions in terms of that language 
which is familiar te all of us: 
money. 

if you are a purehaser of: raw 
cotton at the present time you pay 
for your material on invoice weight. 
and the amount of moisture it con- 
tains will depend upon its condition 
al..the time. of weighing, 

Let us go baek {to the possible 
condition at the time of baling. The 
most of the eotton throughout the 
South is ginned and baled. during 
the months of Avueust to December. 


assist 


Orleans, Mobile, Atlanta, and Char- 
leston are shown graphically on Fig- 
ure I], Each space horizontally rep- 
resents one day and each space ver- 
fieally represents 1 per cent regain. 

The points have been é¢onnected 
sponsive interest than in any other 
of this line shows. quite elearly the 
rapidity of variation in the possibl 
regain of the cotton which is ginned 
and baled during these months. 

Taking each 10 days of the period 
and averaging the value we obtain 
the heavier smoother eurve. The 
heavy dotted line represents . the 
proposed standard regain of 7% per 
cent. 

Note in every the small 
number of points that fall below this 
line, and the large number of points 
that during the months of October, 
November, Deeember and January 
which. rise..above.40 per. cent. 


Case 


Now as a purchaser of cotton af 
what moisture content has the eot- 
ton which you have purchased been 
haled? suppose you contract! for 
(00.000 tbs. invoice weight of Louis- 
iana eotton in the New Orleans 
district and it happened to be ginned 
and baled during the second week 
in October when the average regain 
would have been about 14 per cent 
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or 64% per cent in excess of the sug- 
vested regain. 

The dry weight would have been 
37,7144 and the conditioned 
weight, usmg 7% per cent regain, 
would have been 94.298 Ibs. The in- 
weight would therefore in- 
-lude 5,708 pounds. excess water 
which at. 12 cents per pound would 
to $684.23, 

If you purchase yarn a similar 
-ondition is liable te oecur; the only 
jifference bemg that the cost’ per 
vound of exeess moisture is much 
higher. 

Suppose you contract for 100,000 
of Southern single warp 20's” at 
22% ets. and it is spun m «& mill 
where the average humidity is 75 
per cent at 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
the regam of the eotton at thal 
condition is 10.56 per cent or 3 per 
vent in exeess of the proposed stan- 
dard. - Tf the invoice weight is 100,- 
000 Ibs. the dry weight would be 
0,498 and the  eonditioned 
weight (7% per cent regain) would 
ve 97.285 lbs. The excess moisture 
over the suggested standard. regain 
of 7% per eent would be 2,745 tbs. 
costing at 22% ets per Ib., 861088. 

In both of the above cases the 
oxcess moisture could have been de- 
‘iermined by tests that eould have 
cost for the raw eoftton about $60.00 
or O05 per eent of the total amount 
of money involved and for the yarn 
about $80.00 or 0.3 per eent of the 
lotal money. involved, 

You often hear the statement tha! 
we do not need to establish in this 
country a standard moisture con- 
‘tent or standard regain upon which 
(o base our transactions fn textile 
materials. That our eclimiate is not 
as moist as England and the econti- 
nental countries of Europe. This ar- 
sument even if it a some time had e 
value must now he abanejned be- 
cause of the development of arti- 
ficial tamidifieation.. ‘There are 
about a half dozen companies pre- 
pared to install in any mill humidi- 
fying equipment which they guar- 
antee will keep the shed in a wni- 
form moisture condition throughout 
the vear and some of these compan- 
ies have actually mill records which 
substantiate their claim to a sur- 
prising degree. It is now. possible 
fo establish in the mountains of the 
Carolinas, On available water power, 
a cotten mill and produce therein, 
according to ehoice, the climate of 
New Bedford, Mass., or Manchester, 


Bolton or. Laneashire, England. 
These systems even have the ad- 


‘vantage over the natural humidity 
in that they keep ee ditions uni- 
form, 

Cotton. gins better, spins better, 
weaves better and sells better when 
it is moist. The chances are thal 
with the rapid inerease in the in- 
stallation of artificial humidifying 
apparatus the purchasers of cotton 
material will purchase an inereasing 
amount of moisture tinless they take 
some steps to agree upon a standard 


amount. and then test their ma- 
terials. 
The humidity affects any test 


Which involves the weight. 
The..tests..which have been made 
at the Bureau of Standards, show 
very definite effects of the difference 
of humidity upon the yarn. count, 
tensile strength and elasticity. 


SOUTHERN 


As the relative humidity changes 
from 45 to 85 per cent at ordinary 


room temperature 65-70 degrees 
Fahrenheit the yarn count de- 
creases about 55 per cent. 

The results .of 4150 tests atl the 


Bureau of Standards ranging from 
(8s to 100s show that between the 
range of humidity from 45 to 85 per 
cent at- 708 F. the tensile strength 
inereased 11.418 per cent. 

Attention is called to this variation 
in order to bring out the importance 
of obtainme values for these prop- 
erties under constant conditions. 


Yarn manufactured, bought or 
sold on specifications prescribing 
value for count and strength 


should be tested at a specified stand- 
ard condition. The mill purchasing 
203 for a certain purpose is entitiled 
ty preeeive the size within the limits 
of uniformity obtainable in the spin- 
ning. The spinner selling the yarn 
is entitled to have it tested in such 
a manner as {0 imelude only the 
variation due to the lack of uniform- 
itv in the spinning. 

The designer computing the count 
of his yarn in order to produce % 
eertam effeet may fail because of the 
improper count and the controver- 
sies arising might in many cases be 
avoided if the count was specified 
and tested on conditioned weight 
lmproper count also changes the 
hasis of cost calculations and in the 
manufacture of fabrics under ¢con- 
tract may mean the difference be- 
tween a profit and a loss. 

The aeeurate testing of every 
property that detrmines the qual- 
ity of a product, enabling more ac- 
eurate control, will yield return in 
profit that will far exceed the small 
cost’ involved: It is of course im- 
possible for every manufacturer to 
establish at his plant a laboratory 
and maintain scientifie assistants to 
make the tests. 

It is however possible for an or- 
ganization like the American Cobt- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association to 
originate a plan by which such fa- 
cilities may. be available to the mem- 
bers of the Association at a reason- 


able charge based on the cost. The 
cotton manufacturers in the Man- 
chester district in England, estab- 
lished several years. ago the Man- 


ehester Testing House and Labora- 
tory and it has aecomplished so 
much for the eotton manufacturers 
that it has had a splendid growth and 
is being rapidly extended. 

The French cotton spinners have 
recently established at Havre, 


France. a testing house especially 
for cotton and they propose to go 


extensively into the moisture tests 
of run cotton. This undertaking 
was finally decided upon after the 
report from Secretary, Mr. Arno 
Schmidt of the International Cotton 
Federation, regarding the watering 
or raw eolton in India and Egypt. 

Of course American cotton grow- 
ers never pour water on ther cotton 
but- artifieial. humidification of the 
atmosphere to make the cotton gin 
better will ultimately be paid for 
by the cotton buyer who setties his 
account on invoice weight. 

Several of the large textile asso- 
ciations have recently become very 
much interested jn the subject of 
textile testing. 

The National Association of Cotton 
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Manufacturers has had a very act- 
ive and vigorous committee on the 
establishment of conditioning 
house collecting information throu- 
ghout the past year under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Arthur T. 
Bradiee of William Whitman & Co. 

| understand that this eommittee 
will present ifs report to the Asso- 


Ciation of the annual meeting in 
Boston on the 23rd and 24th of 


April. 

[It is certainly desirable that we 
should seeure standard conditions 
and uniformity mm the methods of 
testing throughout our country. | 
sincerely e¢ommend to the members 
of the American Cotten Manufact- 
urers’ Association the consideration 
of the advisability of appointing a 
special committee on cotton testing 
to make a careful study of the whole 
situation and report its findings with 
recommendations. ' 

As competition both domestic and 
foreign becomes keener and the 
imargims or profit smaller, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer must reduce his 
costs. if he is .to survive. Labor 
conditions are such that reduction 
in labor costs may prove not only 
impossible but diasterous. We must 
look to more scientific management, 
more accurate contro{f of the cast 
and waste of materials and the im- 
provement of our methods and trade 
ctrstoms. A careful consideration of 
the elements m our great textile in- 
est source of economic improve- 


ment lies in purehase and sale o 
materials upon definite, uniform 
standard spectications; accurate 
testing determine compliance 


with specifications’ and the conduct 
of our trade transactions on a truly 
uniform system of texfile weights 
and measures. 


Address of W. C. Redfield. 
(Continved from page 14. 

ganize it? the economies 
centralized organization, of reduce 
eompetitive outlays, more than bal- 
anced by certain economic weak- 
nesses which do not arise in thr 
smaller concerns? There is a point 
as manufacturers well Know, up | 
which, as produet increases in 
quantity, cost is reduced, by reasor 
of the distribution of the burden 
charge over a greater output and it 


consequent reduction per unit o 
that output. There seems to com, 
a point where this process stops 


and beyond which the increase 
output is done al an increasing ex- 
pense. This; ef course, varies un- 
der different eonditions, but there 


is what seems to be the shadow of 
a law here which should be more 
thoroughly understood. Is it prac- 


tically. possible for men to -guide 
with equal individual efficiency fif- 
teen thousand men, five hundred 
men, and fifty men? Is there a 
point where the nerves and fiber: 
of the mdustrial organization re- 
quired to handle the larger forc: 
become so complex delicat: 
that the frictional transmission, s 
to speak, of the will and thought 0’ 
the head becomes so great that i’ 
is weakened or lost? This subjec’ 
has never been studied. We know 
of course, that many of the trusts 
have ceased to be. They have com 
mercially failed. We know that oth 


ers are not paying profits upon their 


cp 


securities at all commensurate with 


those earned by smaller private 
concerns. We hear that the per- 
sonal relation between master and 


men is lost; that sometimes .he sep- 
arate units forming the trust oper- 
ate on a somewhat individual basis 
too littel related to the policy of 
the central office. What the facts 
are precisely we do not know. Our 
knowledge of them is quite super- 
ficial. They need to be thoroughly 
and exhaustively worked out; fo: 
we may come to find that the re 
morseless law of economics is work- 
ing its way irrespective of legisla 
tion, and that the light of ecenomix 
truth, once found and fully turned 
upon the subject, may make clear 
a way which to many has seemer 
rough and hazardous. 


Textile Newspapers. 


A number of years ago, when the 
writer was on the road for a tex- 
(fie journal, he ran atross a man 
who did not believe in textile jour- 
nals. No amount of argument, log- 
wal, or otherwise, could induce this 
man to become a subscriber. Three 
years later the writer met. this same 
overseer looking very much “down 
and out.” He almost got down o° 
his knees in begging for a job. Thi 
is What happens to all mill me 
who think they can get along with 
out a textile journal of some kind 

The reader of'a textile journal i 
moving along and progressing whil 
the other fellow who does not read 
one is standing still in his aequire 
ment of technical knowledge. He 
may know all about the work in hi: 
mill; but let this particular man lose 
his position and where does he stand 
in the sphere of textile activity? Hy 
is simply lost in the improvement: 
that he may find all about him ir 
other mills, and he quickly begin: 
tO feel that he is a sort of a Rin 
Van Winkle come back to life 20 
years too ljate.—Fibre and Fabrice. 


Southern Dyestuff and Chemical Co. 


The Seuthern Dvyestuff and Chem- 
ial Co. is the name of new con. 
cern which has just been organized 
with headquarters in Charlotte. N.C 
T’The company is composed of L. EF 
Green, L. W. Buck and J.-M. Barr 
Mr, 


Buck has been for a number 
Of years the Southern manager of 
the Arnold-Hoffman & Co. Mr 


Grreen has for 17 years been with 
the Cassella Color Go., of New York 
and Mr. Barr has for 10 years beep 
manager. and superintendent 
Sanders Smith Co., of Charlotte. Th: 
company has opened offices and wil! 
handle-all lines of dyestuff and al- 
lied products, It ss expected tha 
as soon as the plans of the eom- 
pany are completed that they will 
open a plant for the manufactur 
of theeir products. 


As the Sunday-schoo! teacher en- 
tered the classroom. she saw leay- 
ing it in great haste a little girl and 
her still smaller brother. 

“Why, Mary, you aren't gene 
away?” she exclaimed in surprise. 


“Pleathe, Mith Annie, we've got to 


go.” was the distressed reply. 
“Jimmy “th thwallowed hits eal- 
lection.”—Ex, 
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Handling Egyptian Cotton. 
(Continued from Page 25) 


has not been carefully classed in the 
Interior owing to the large number 
of different kinds of cotton at pres- 
ent grown in the Delta. 

It is unnecessary for me to ex- 
plain to you that Egyptian cotton is 
sold equal to the expurter’s standard 
in class, staple and style, and that 
most export firms have from 40 to 
100 different standard types; this 
being so, you will understand that 
it is difficult to buy, against a sale 
of say five hundred. bales, a lot of 
five hundred bales which  corres- 
ponds exactly to type; therefore, the 
exporter is compelled to select sev- 
eral lots of cotton which, combined 
will give him the quality and quan- 
tity required. These lots are brought 
to his opening room and one bale 
of each lot is stripped of its can- 
Vass opposite a large wooden case 
with a wooden grating on the tor 
side, the dust is beaten from the 
cotton by women and then the men 


. open it piece by piece on the grating 


(four or six men work to each hale’ 
and throw it into the middle of the 
room where it makes a heap with 
the cotton thrown from the other 
bales: if is then bound up im loose 
sacking and stored at the further 
end of the roam until the quantity 
required is finished and the cotton 
ean be pressed. 


It is obvious that, when this sys- 
tem is: worked out accurately. 


through the care exercised in se- 


lecting lots equal to the type and 
the detailed examination of the cot- 
ton by the Arabs in the opening 
room under the supervision of 
experienced foreman, a satisfactorv 
even-running shipment. must result 
In the case of any lots of cotton 
which contain broken seed, stained 
cotton, leaf, mixture of other kinds 
of cotton, the opening is done with 
greater: care and the imperfection 
are as far as possible removed. Ow- 
ing to the cheap Jabor obtained in 
Alexandria (from 40 to 50 cents pe’ 
man per dav) the exporter is fullv 
repaid for the extra care which he 
bestows on the opening of his cottor 
by the improved outturn of his 
shipments. 


For very low. grades in 
pressing establishment there 
machine to thoroughly open the 
cotton and remove dust. dirt ane 
leaf, eic. The machine consists. of 
from six to eight troughs of which 
one end is open to receive the cot- 
ton and the other opens on to a mov- 
ing grating which conveys the cotton 
fo the press. Across each trough 
are three revolving beams with 
wooden teeth about six inches ip 
length. which beat the cotton open 
and throws if on to the moving 
grating. Half of the troughs are 
sitnated on each side of the grating 
which is closed in on both sides 
with an opening at the top through 
which the dranght takes the light 
dust. 


The pressing establishments have 
from one to four steam presses in 
each building and these are used bv 
their clients in turn.” Pach press 
has there cases which. after a bal: 
has been pressed, revolve for one- 
third of a circle, so that a case 
which has been previously filled. 


eacl 
is 
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comes above the piston which ap- 
plies the pressure. One piece of 
canvas is always placed on the 
bottom of the empty case which is 
half filled with coton before the ma- 
chine revolves; when the case comes 
into the seeond position, if is entire- 
ly filled with cotton by six men, whi 
stamp on it. Then the case is moved 
into the third position over the pis- 
ton which applies the pressure, the 
canvas for the remaining three side; 
of the bale is thrown over the top of 
the cotton so that it hangs over the 
sides of the case while the pressur’ 
is being applied, when the pistor 


has reached its highest point thr 
doors forming two sides of the casi 


are opened and the bands for bind 
ing the bale are pushed through 
grooves prepared for them and but- 
toned, the piston then descends and 
the bale is pushed from the case 
and glides down a.slope to the room 
where the two caps are sewn on the 
ends it is weighed and marked for 
shipment. 

The cubic capacity of a hvdrauli- 
cally pressed bale is about 50 cubi 
feet, against about 17 cubic feet o” 
steam pressed bales. . 

The Pressing and Warehousin: 
Companies store the-steam presser 
coton until they receive instruc- 
tions to ship, when they cart the 
bales to the quays and deposit then 
alongside the ship on which they ar: 
to be loaded under the supervisior 
of the shipper’s representative. 

Although the Alexandria Genera’ 
Produce Association has no. officia’ 
contract forms for cotton shipmen’ 
sales, there are three yvrecognized 
methods in general ‘ise: The “cost. 
insurance and freight” terms which 
are used aimost invariably with 
England and America. the “free on 
board” terms on which sales are 
usually made to the eontinent of 
Europe and the “free on wagon” 
terms which are often emnloved in 
Trieste and some other Mediterran- 
ean ports. 


The constitution of the Alexandria 
Futures Exchange has been formu- 
lated bv the Government on the 
same principle as the Paris Bourse 
it is composed entirely of brokers 
who are not allowed to trade in any 
way as merchants or to fololw anv 
other ealline than that of broker: 
owing to this the futures broker 
does not handle spot eotton at all 
and the reculation of the differences 
and conditions applying to tenders 
are entirely in the hands of the 
Alexandria General Produce Assoria- 
tion. althouch the dockets have first 
to go through the Futures sowie in. 
elearing house. 


You have probably heard of the 
wide facilities which the British 
Government have granted to pro- 
mote cotton growing in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, where there [are 
possibilities of raising within the 
next 10 to 15 vears over one-quarter 
of a million bales of cotton eanal te 
the stvle grown at present in Eevptl 

To you our system of handling 
cotton in the Interior as well as in 
Alexandria may appear somewhat 
complicated. origin no doubt has 
to he traced hack th Many Vears ago, 
when cotton was in its infancy in 
this county, At that time he fellah 
grew onlv a limited quantity and as 
the perssing facilities we have today 
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DOUBLE BURNISHED” DIAMOND FINISHED 


) RIBBED RING 
MADE BY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING C0.) 


THE BEST THAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


city of 6 
ing capital. 

The property comprises 
office, warehouse and factory buildings, 


sufficient power. 


Room 125 


A GOING HOSIERY MILL 
FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE 


A substantially constructed and well equipred Hoisery Miil in an aggressive Alabama 
000 population, having a capacity of 5.0-dozen pairs of hose daily, 
for sale at a sacrifice price due to inexperienced management and lack of sufficient work- 


246 acres of ground, several tenant houses, 
equipped with 100 Mayo knitting machines, all 
necessary ribbers, loopers and visi machines, 60h. p boiler and electric 


The plant is located on the main line of the 


SOUTHERN RATLWAY 


which affords excellent transportation facilities to all the large distributing centers. 


The many orders now on hand and the fact that future deliveries cannot be promised, 
shows the good markets now existing for the factory's output 


This is an opportunity one will seldom find--a well established business, all equipment 
in first-class order, good location, big markets and a very low figure buys it all. 


Refer to file No 2495, and write for full particulars. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Agent Southern Railway 


is now offered 


well ecnatructed 


motor furnish 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


did not exist then, he sent down. his 
eoton in sacks and probably threw 
the first, second and third picking, 
as well as all the different grades to- 
gether. This made it ineumbent up- 
on the few exporters then establish- 
ed in Alexandria, who had some 
knowledge of the requirements of : 
spinning mill to open sack, examine 


it carefully and separate, so to 
speak, the wheat from the chaff 


What was a necessity then, has es- 
tablished itself in the course of time 
as a custom, and has so remained to 
this day. 

You in your hustling and progres- 
sive country, will probably smile af 
this long attachment to. old habits 
I can assure you however that, al- 
though we are practically doing part 
of the work which is usually done 
in the mixing room in the mill, in 
this instance an old custom has 
proved its value, for the reason tha’ 
it has established the high reputa- 
tion of our shipments in all parts 
of the world where our growth i: 
used. . 

In conclusion I should like to sa 
that I have followed with great in- 
terest the various efforts that are 
being made in your country with e 
view to produce a style of cottor 
that. could vie with our staple. 7 
sincerely wish that your efforts wil! 
have the comnplete suecess they de. 
serve, meanwhile T hope that T shal! 
have the opportunity of selling vou 
sufficient cotten to enable me to 
visit your -ountry frequently. 


The Russian Cotton Market. 


The cotton erop 


in fhe 
United States influenced Russian 
prices during 1912, and. in genera! 


quotations were lower than in 1941 
until toward the close of the vear 


when a marked 
was manifest. 

The decrease of cotton pirces at 
the end of 1914 and the beginning 
of 1912, together with the rise of 
pries of cereal produets in the ecot- 
Llon-growing districts, caused a re- 
duction of the area under cotton in 
Russia. According to informatio 
collected by the Cotton Committee 
of the Ministry of Agriculture this 
reduction amounted to 3 per cent in 
Ferghana, 10 per cent in the Sam- 
arkland district, and about 10 or 45 
per cent in Bokhara. In the Syr- 
Darya and Transecaspian districts 
on the contrary, an extension. of 
the cotton area of 30 per cent was 
observed. 

The conditions for the develop- 
ment of the crop were so good that 
in spite of the reduction of the aree 
under cultivation, the 1912 erop ex- 
ceeded that of the previous vear. 

The total crop of 1912 is estimater 
by the Cotton Committee at 1.073.945 
bales fof 500 pounds each) of ¢lear 
fiber: in industrial circles, however 
if is supposed that the aetual crop 
will not exceed 821,500 bales. 


tendency to rise 


Mills at Greer Will ubserve May 


Day. 

The annual Spring Festival. or 
“May Dav.” for the three entton 
mills at Greer, S. will hes held 
this vear, May 140th. The program 
for the eeeasion. has already. heen 


arranged. but is subiect to ehanee 
The exercises will commence at 2:30 
p. m.. In the anditorium of the Vie- 
tor Mill sehool.. followed hv an oant- 
door athletic econtest. The ever- 
eises will concinde with a miusi¢al 
entertainment at Vietor Mill. Sat- 
urdayv night. Thea mili« relahratimne 
the ocersion will he the Vietar Mille 


Greer Mfg. Co. and Apalache Mill, 
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“The Last Word in 
Textile Mill Construction” 


This has been said about the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C.., 
which purchased all power equipment from the General Electric 
Company. 

Individual motor driving with G-E textile motors is found in 
practically all departments. The motors-are of a textile type 
especially designed so as to take care of the varying loads required 
in textile work. Thev are dustproof, and have waste-packed 
bearings as well as taper shafts for the reception of pinions. The 
Picker and Spinning Frame Motors are equipped with screens and 
are controlled by oil switches. The Picker Motors are provided 
with pulleys for belting to pickers and Spinning Frame Motors are 
provided with steel pinions to mesh with G-E cloth gears on the 
spinning frames. 

Twelve hundred 1/3 hp. 1,800 R. P. M. totally enclosed motors 
are each geared to a loom in the weave shed. Each loom is 
equipped with a friction clutch and the gear, which forms the 
friction element of this clutch, meshes with the motor pinion. The 
loom can be stopped and started as ordinarily, by throwing the 
lever operating the friction clutch just as is done with a_belt- 
driven loom. 

The operation of this equipment has been’ satisfactory in 
every way. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
General Oifice : Schenectady, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Als. 
Boise, Idaho 


Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Calo. 
Detroit, Micn. 


Lovisville. Ky. Richmond, Va. 
Ma’toon, Il Rochester, N. ¥. 
Memphis, Tenn. Sait Lake City, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. 


Boston; Mass. (Office of Agent) Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Eimira, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. Schenectady. N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. Erie, Pa New Haven, Conn. Seattie, Wash. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, lowa 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Spokane. Wash 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas and Oklahoma business refer to Southwest General Electric Company., {formerly Hobson 
Electric Co.)-—Dallas, BE! Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian Business 
refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont. 


Address Nearest Office . 
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ALFRED SUTER, 
| 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Testing Instruments 


and Testing Machinery 
Test Your Raw Material, Yarn and Finished Cloth 


If you buy raw material test it for moisture so 
that you do not pay for water. If you buy or sell 
yarn, make tests so that you know that the strength, 
elasticity and twist of the yarn is as it should be. 
Test your finished fabrics so that they are up to 
required specifications, 

Testing is the surest way to increased efficiency, 
better buying and quicker selling. 

And if you are going to make tests, why not 
make them accurately on Baers’ testing machines— 
the most accurate and reliable made. 


New Electric Conditioning 
Oven 


New 1-20" Twist Tester with take-up register and magnifying 
glass for spinning twist. 


TEXTILE 
ENCINEER 


3 ‘ 


Automatic strength and elasticity 
Tester for Cloth. 


: 


i 


Ll 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Owners and Manufacturers Thc 
of the 


Payne 
Beam 
Machine 


Perfection Dyeing Machine Co. 


only perfect Beam Dye- 


ing Machine; built on strictly 
modern and scientific prin- 
ciples. Will dye success- 
| fully direct, sulphur and vat 
colors, Saves labor, dye- 
| | stuff, steam, water, 


Correspondence Solicited 


INSTALLED UNDER A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 
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Among Those Present. 
(Continued from Page 10) 
Hathaway, E. F., American Drawing 

Machinery Co.,- Boston, Mass. 

Hobbs, Franklin W., Pres. Arlington 

Mills, Boston, Mass. 

Hammett, J. D., Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, 8. G. 

Hoffman, Geo. F,, 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hunt, G. A. Dacotah Mills, Lexing- 
ton, N. 

Hutehison, C. BE. Nims Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. 

Honer, J. W,, 
lotte, 

Holmes, Chas. M., Holmes Mfg. Co.. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Hanes, P. H. Jr., Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Howe, Fred. W., Mgr. Providence 
Works, Crompton & Knowles L’'m 
Works, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, Edward 8. 220 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hunt, G, A. Jr. Pres. and Gen Mgr 
Dacotah Cot. Mills, Inc., Lexing- 
ton, N. 

Hand, E. 8., Penn Wire Glass 
New York. 


W. H. Bigelow, Char- 


Hanson, 8. I. B. Williams Co. 
Dover, N. H. 
Hause, J. M., Consolidated Co., 


Spray, N. C. 

Heaton, F. G., Evening Star, Wash- 

ington, D, C. 

Hemsley, Geo. C., Champlain 
Mill, Providence, R. 1. 

Hungerford, 
ry, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, G. G, Amazon Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. 

Holeomb, Clark, Greene & Daniels 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

lier, Alonzo, L. R. Wattles & Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Jones, P: R., Cherry Cotton 
Florence, Ala. 

Jennings, J. T., Jennings & Bryant 
Agents Geo. i. McFadden & Bro., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Jackson, H. K.. Wm. Threefall, 
Boston, Mass. | 
James, H. A., Gray Mfg. Co. 

tonia, N. 

Jenkins, L. L., Gray Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. 

Jennings, J. O., P. & N. Lewis, Gas- 
tonia, N. 

Jennings( P. A. Clara Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. ¢. 

Johnston, D. G., Highland Park Mfg. 
Co., Reok Hill, 8. G. 

Jones, D. H., Victory Mfg. Go., Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 

Kendrick, Jno. E., Pres. 
Supply Co., Providence, R. If. 
Kendric, W. M., A. W. Harris Oi! 

Co., Mayfield, Ga. 

King, Wm. V., New York Cotton Ex- 
change, New York. 

Kershaw, Nelson, Manufacturer, 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 

Kembirley, J. E., Oliver Typewriter 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Klinek. J. C., Westinghouse Blectric 
& Mfe. Go. Charlotte, N.C. 

Krustz, Chas. J., Keever Starch Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lowe, Stephen C., John Hethering- 
ton & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

London, W. L., J. W. Udell Mfg. Co., 
Bynum, N, C, 

Lyle, J. I., Carrier Air Conditioning 
Co., New York. 

Lilly, H. W., Vietory Mfg. Co., Fay- 
etteville, N. 


Silk 


Mills 


Gas- 


lioffman Carr. 


G., Hungerford & Ter- 
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Long, J. A., Cotton Mills, 
Roxboro, N. 

Lillard, T. J,, "nee Cotton Mills, 
‘Lhomasville, N. 

Long, Alex. Arcade & Aragon Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. 

Lowe, Arthur H., Parkill Mig. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Larash, Geo. D., A. W. Harris Oil Co., 
Providence, R. L 

Largelock, N. H., H. CG. Jones & Co., 
Morristown, Pa. 

Lee, W., J. H. Mayes, Charlotte, N, C. 

Lewis, R. E., N. Y. Cotton Exchange, 
New York. 

Lewis, R. H. Jr. Oxford Cotton 
Mills, Oxford, N.. C. 

Lord, H. G., Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Lowe, 8. G., Armon Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. C. 

Macomber, W. M., Boston, Mass. 

Macon, H. T., Peck Mfg. Co., War- 
renton, N. C. 

Malone, A. T., 
Boston, Mass. 7 

Manley, J. P., Cooper & Griffin, 
Charlotte, N. GC. 

Mann, Fred E., Oliver Typewriter 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mansfield, W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Martin, Fred, Mossbery Wrench Co. 
Central Falls, R. I. 

Mather, George, New Orleans, La. 


W. R. Noorn & Co., 


J. W. Hunt Co., 


~ MacRae, Cameron, Arabol Mfg. Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. 
MacRae, Lawrence, Inverness Mills 


‘inston-Salem, N. C, 
Gardenier H., N. Y. 
cchange, New York. 
Mills, N. B. Paola Cotton Mills. 
Statesville, N. C. 
Mitchell, J. J. Jr., 
Boston, Mass. 
Marston, J. P.. Danker & Marston, 
247 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Maxwell, Jas. H., Sou. Rep. Keever 
Starch Co., P. O. Box 615, Green- 

ville, 8. 
Maxwell, Scott, Agent Indian Head 
Mills of Ala., Cordova, Ala. 
McLellan, A. W., Pres. Alden Mills 
New Orleans, La. 
Mitchell, Geo. B., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Makepeace, Alex., Supt. 
Borell Mfg. Go., Fall River, 


Cotton 


Cohannet Mills, 


Mass. 


Mandeville, J. A.. Mandeville Mills, 
Carroliton, Ga. 

Mayes, J. H., Charlotte, N. G: 

Maynard, ‘Jas, Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 


Mitchell, Craig S., J. E. Mitehell & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moore, W. B., Neely Mfg. Co., York- 
ville, 8. 

Moore, W. W., Wymojo Mills, Rock 
Hill, 8S, C. 

Mitchell, J. Y. 8., Trav. Freight Agt. 
Merchants and Mariners’ Trans- 
portation Co., Norfolk, Va. . 

Mitchell, J. R. Pres. Mitchell ¢ 
Bissell Co., 247 Fulton S8t., New 
York City. 

Moody, C. H., Agt. Dwight Mfg. Go. 
Alabama City, Ala. 

North, Frank G., Arnold Hoffman 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Neville, Geo. W., Weld & Neville, 82 
Beaver St., New York City. 

Nagle, Frank L., Lord & Nagle, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Nichols, W. G., 
ton Duck Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Nicholson, W. L., Jewel Cotton Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Nolting, G. A. Jr.. Old Dominion §. 


Richard 


Consolidated Cot- 


5. Co., Richmond, Va. 

Noorn, W. BR. W. R. Noorn & Cao., 
Boston, Mass. 

Ousley, M. Jr. U. 8. Ring Traveler 
Co., Providence, R. 1. 

Chas, J.. O'Malley Adv. 

, Boston, Mass. 

Paint Go., Providence, 

Partridge, K. R., Hamilton-Carhartt 
Mills, Rock Hill, 5. C. 

Parks, F. W. G. M. Parks GCo., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Poe, F. W. Jr., F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 

Greenville, 8. C. 

Parker, Lewis W., Pres. Parker Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Greenville, 5. C. 

Peabody, D. W., General 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Patterson, Jno. L., Patterson Mfg. 
Go., Roanoke Rapids, N. 


Peck, Thos. D.,. with Stuart W. 
Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 

Paulson, Leonard, Paulson, Link- 
‘roum Co., New York. 


Porcher, W. H., Stuart W. Cramer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Payne, F. Payne, Mt. Vernon. 
Woodberry Cotton Duck Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Price, Theo. W., New York. | 

Putnam-Hooker & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Ouilbot, Wm. K., 8. Quilbot & Son, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Philhps, M. A. Jr. 
& Co., New York.. 

Pennal, E. C., Mer. Yarn Dept., Jas 
F. White & Co., 36 Worth St., New 
York City. 

Richards, E., Lynchburg Cot. Mills, 
Lyne hbureg, Va. 

Reid, E. 8., Wm. D’Olier & Co., Char. 
lotte, 

Russell, Jr., Crocker Wheeler Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richardson, E. R., Asst. Treas. How- 
ard & Bullough, American Ma- 
chine Co,, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Robie, Henry B., New York City. 

Roberts, S. Edgar, Stevens, Sanford, 
Cushman & Jordan, 83 Leonard 
St.. New York City. 

Ruffin, W. C., See. and Treas. Wash- 
ington Mills, (Fries, Va.) Mayo 
Mills, Mayodan, N, C. 

Rusden, E. A., Viee-Pres. Tex. Fin. 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 
Rankin, Jno. C., Lowell Cotton Mills, 

Lowell, N, C. 

Reinhardt, R. &.. Elm Grove Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
Royall, R. C. Royall 
Wake Forest, N. C. 
Bro., 114 Greene 

City. 


F. Bachman 


Cotton Mills, 


New York 


Reinhardt, Alfred, Reinhardt Go., 
Alexandria, Egypt. 
Reinhardt, R. S. Jr., Elm Grove 


Mill, Lincolnton, N.C. 

Rice, H. W., U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Ricketts, M. C., Detroit Steel Pro- 

duets Co., Washington, D. C. 

Roberts, G. F., Washington Mills, 
Fries, Va. 

Roberts, Harry 8., Gen. Electric Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Roberts, Rasco, Mayo Mills, Mayo- 
dan, N.C. 

Rudisell, CG. A., Indian Creek Mfg. 
Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Rudisell, D. A., Cherryville Mfg. Co.., 
Cherryville, N. 

Rudisell, M. BE. Henry River Mfg. 
Co., Henry River, N. C, 

Schenck, Jno. F., Cleveland Mill & 
Power Co., Lawndale, N. C. 


’ Woody, 


of 


Smith, A. G., National Starch Co., 
Greenville, 8. U. 

Searing, Henry, Louis Seigbert & 

Steele, 8. H., ‘Vextile Mfg. Journal, 
New York. 

Sheidon, A. N. F. P. 
Son, Providence, R. 

Street, John F., Eddy & Street, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Smyth, Ellison A., Peizer Mfg. Co., 
Pelzer, 35. U. 
Smyth, J. Adger, 
Greenville, 8. 
Springs, Leroy, Lancaster Cot. Mills, 

Lancaster, 38. U. 


Sheldon & 


Dunean Mills, 


Strang, Jas. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass. | 
Separk, J. H., Sec. and Treas. Gray 


Mig. Go., Gastonia, N. C. 
Sharples, W. M. W. M. & F. W. 
Sharples, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Suffern, E. CC. Suffern & Co. New 
York City. 
Schell & Longstreet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
steele, Phil &, W. M. & F. W. 
Sharples, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Claud D. Dunean 
Greenville, 8. C. . 

Smith, R. P., Smith Drum Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Stead, F. C. Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. . 

Stokes, D. Franklin, Crocker Whee!l- 
er Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stone, Win. H., Manufacturers Rec- 
ord, Baltimore, Md. 


Cotton Yarns, 


Mills, 


Sullivan, Jos. D., Daily Trade Rec-_ 


ord, New York, N. Y. 
Sullivan, P. Metallic Drawing 
Roll Co., Indian Orehard, Mass. 


Sutherland, D, R. Glacker Jar Go., 
New York. 


Taylor, H. W. Jr., Henry W. Taylor's . 


Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thayer, R. A.. Lockwood, Green & 
Co.., Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomason, L. W. Joseph Sykes 
Bros., Charlotte, N. G. 

Thompson, W. H. T. C. Thompson 
& Bro., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas, R. D., Joseph Sykes Bros.. 
Charlotte, N. 

Tanner, 8. B., Henrietta Mills, Caro- 
leen, N. C, 

Tate, R. L., Mecklenburg Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Taylor, Anthony W., Cotten Yarns, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorpe, J. Henry, Sales Agt., U. S. 
ee ag & Shuttle Co., Providence. 

Turner, Jno. Agt. Geo. H. 
Fadden & Bro., Birmingham, Ala 

Walden, Samuel, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Walker, G. W., Sterling Ring Trav- 
eler Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Webb, T. H., Erwin Cotton Mills, 

Duke, N. C. 

White, J. €., Moore Cotton Mills, Le- 
noir, N. 

Winget, A. K., Clara Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Woodbury, C. H. Jr., National Asso- 
ciation Cot. Manufacturers, Bos- 
ton; Mass. 


Thos. N., High Falls Mfg. 
Co., High Falls, N. €. 

Wright, T. A.. Whitnel Cotton Mills, 
Lenoir, N. C. 

Walker, Thos. P.. Wm. D’Olier -& 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whitaker, J. D., Boston, Mass. 

Wilson,. Geo. H., Treas. U..S.. Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 


Woodside, E. F., Pres. and Treas 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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ly during the latter 
season, 
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Production Consumption and Stocks 
of Cotton. 
(Continued from Page 8.) 
was personally visiting some of the 
agents in Georgia, and one told me 
of a ginner in his district who was 
a very nice old man, but who had 
ideas of his own about furnishing in- 
formation to the government and 
persistently declined to report the 
number of bales he ginned. The 
agent went to a relative of the gin- 


ner, who is employed in the ginnery- 


and who knew as much about the 


operation of the establishment as 
gh “and = said: 


“Here, 
Tom, I don’t want to enforce the law 
on the old man; wont you furnish 
the figures?” He said, “Certainly,” 


and has been supplying them regu-— 


larly ever since. 

It sometimes happens, particular- 
part of the 
that the agent is unable to 
see the owner or operator of the 
ginnery. In such instances, the in- 
formation is secured from any one 
having personal knowledge of the 
number of bales ginned and the 
agent notes the facts on the card. 
This permits the inclusion in the 
reports of the data for every gin- 
nery. 

The canvass begins and ends on 
the same day in all districts. As 
a Tule, the agents are allowed one 
week in which to secure the reports 
from all the ginneries in their dis- 
tricts, and they are ruquired to add 
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MANUFACTURES 
COTTON 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


SEVENTH REPORT—CROP OF i912 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


PRELIMINARY BEPORT 


Sample. 


Bepartment of Commerce and Labor 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
E. DANA DURAND, Director 


Thursday, April 10, 1913 


8&—4000 o 
Washington, D. C., 


10 a. m., February 14, 1913. 


Cotton Consumed, Cotton on Hand, Active Cotton Spindles, and Imports and Exports of Cotton 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 


(The statistics of cotton in this report include linters and are given in running bales, counting round as half bales, except foreign cotton, 


which is in equivalent 500-pound bales, 


of four or five weeks instead of for a calendar month. ) 


COTTON CONSUMED, COTTON ON HAND, AND ACTIVE COTTON SPINDLES FOR JANUARY, 1913. 


Monthly totals of cotton consumed are affected somewhat Ly some mills reporting fur a period 


eee COTTON _ COTTON ON HAND JANUARY 31. ACTIVE COTTON 
' CONSUMED. IN MANUFACTURING | IN INDEPENDENT SPINDLES. 
ESTABLISHMENTS. WAREHOUSES, 
Bales, Bales. Bales. Number, 
270,987 | 916,414 2,462,192 11,720,727 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON FOR MONTH OF JANUARY, 1913. 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN COTTON. | EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTON 
CouNTRY OF PRODUCTION. QUANTITY. I CouNTRY TO WHICK ‘EXPORTED, QUANTITY. 
Bales, Bales, 
|| All other countries 157.318 


WORLD STATISTICS. 


The world's estimated production of commercial! cotton from the crop of 19]1 is 22,207.000 bales of 500 pounds net; the estimated consumption for 
the year ending August 31, 1012, is 20,402,000 baies of 600 pounds net; and the estimated number oe active consuming cotton spindles is 140,906,000. 


size. 

The individual reports of the gin- 
ners are mailed by the agents to 
the office immediately after or at the 
same time of sending the telegram. 
Upon their receipt at th office in 
Washington, the number of bales 
of cotton reported on each as havy- 
ing been ginned is added and the 


Sample 


This Repert must include alt Cotton gioned from crop of 1912, price té December 13. 


File No. 3560. 


State, TEXAS; 


December /8, i101. 


County Hill 
Location of Ginnery mites from 


POST-OFFICK ADDRESS. 


SAME. 

Owner AY R. D. Boote. / 
UN. .Browr,. | Bynum. 

Number of bales of cotton ginned from crop of 1912, ee 

prior to December 13: -_ 
Remarks: 

fee Lastractions Other Side. (ignature of parson furnishing information. ) 


the number of bales for each gin- 
ning so as to obtain the total for 
the district and to send this total by 
telegraph, the message being filed 
in the telegraph ofhce by not later 
than 6:00 p. mh. on the date set for 
the canvass to close. The same form 
of message is used by all agents: 

“Director of Census, 

Washington, D. C, 

Smith County.Twenty-nine thou- 
sand five hundred and. fifty-two 
(29,552) bales, including 217 round 
and three sea-island. 

JONES.” 

These telegraph summaries are 
tabulated in the office and the results 
published at 10:00 a..m. on the day 
following that upon -which the can- 
vass close. These: reports being 
based on the telegrams from more 
than 700 agents may contain errors 
or omissions, and, as they are sub- 
ject to correction, they are desig- 
nated as “preliminary.” As stated, 
the telegrams are compiled by the 
agents from the reports secured 
from the individual ginners. These 
signed reports are about the size 
of a postal card and are of uniform 


result compared with the agent's 
telegram. If there is a difference, 
the agent is required to give a satis- 
factory explanation or acknowledge 
the error. Some errors are bound 
to oceur in such a large statistical 
work, but they are, in the aggregate, 
very slight. It is the practice to 
give in each report the corrected to- 
tal for the next preceding report, 
thus the report of September 25th 
shows that the report for Septem- 
ber ist was 1,009 bales less than 
the correct. total. 3 

The greatest difference, 34,365 
bales,.was reported for Oetober 18th, 
and formed only one-half of one 
per cent of the total amount re- 
ported as having been ginned to 
that date. For this report 19 tele- 
grams failed to reach the office in 
time to be included, and the  sti- 
mates made were slightly under the 
actual figures. It is the practice in 
such instances, to use the total 
quantity of cotton returned for the 
county at the last report date ,plus 
an estimated amount based on the 
increase during the period in the 
surrounding counties. The office en- 


deavors to be perfectly frank in al! 
of these matters and to make pub- 
lic the correct total as soon as it is 
available. The non-receipt of the 
telegraphic messages was due large- 
ly to the failure of the telegraph 
companies to deliver them during 
the night preceding the publication 
of the report. Smee the publieca- 
tion of this report, however, the 
companies have made special effort 
to deliver the messages on cotton 
ginned promptly and for all of the 


were ‘about 10,000 copies of this 
book distributed during the season 
of 1912-13, and the number of re- 
quests for it is increasing. 

As a final check on the agent's 
work, an entirely independent cal! 
is made by the Bureau on each gin- 
ner to report the total number of 
bales ginned by him. This call is 
sent by mail about March 410th o! 
each year. In response to this r 
quest, the ginners report directly t 
the offiee. The reports are compar- 


Sample COTTON GINNER'S RECORD ™ 
| | 4 


10.\4\.. Joba Grey 
40 John Grey. : 


4386 504, Ls. 
4350 484) 24, 


isa 


subsequent for this season 
there has beén very little trouble 
of this character. 

As about 30,000 ginners make in- 
dividual reports ten times during 
each ginning season, there are near- 
ly 300,000 of these card reports re- 
ceived at the office. In addition t 
being added and the folals checked 
with the agents’ telegrams for each 
report, these card returns are care- 
fully examined to see that no gin- 
ner has reported less cotton ginned 


than was returned at a previous re- m 


port. Each report must carry the 
total amount ginned during the sea- 
son up to the date to which the re- 
port relates. If any erorrs of this 
character are discovered, they are 
considered serious and the agents 
are apt to suffer accordingly. 

The average ginnery is not an ex- 
tensive establishment, and a consid- 
erable number have only incom- 
plete record of their operation. To 
encourage them to keep records and 
lad to more accurate statistics, the 
Bureau. of. Census. distributes .gra- 
tuitonusly a Ginners’ Record Book. 
This book is made of strong paper, 
has a good serviceable binding. “nd 
a string to hang it up with. There 


| 
ed with thous made by 
the agents and any differences har- 
monized. 

The counties in which agents are 
employed to collect these statistics 
cover practically all in which cotton 
is grown. There are, however, about 
200 active ginneries located in the 
counties in which there is so little 
cotton that it would not be practi- 
cable to employ a person to collect 
the data. The returns for these 
ginneries are therefore secured by 
ail. For the crop vf 1911 there 
were only 80,614 bales of cotton gin- 
ned in these counties, or about one- 
half of one per cent of the crop, so 
any error in the figures for these 
counties could have no appreciable 
effect on the aggregate. 

The statistics of cotton ginned are 
reported in running .bales—round 
bales separately. ‘There are great 
differences in the average weight of 
the square bale throughout the cot- 
ton belt. The weight is apt to grow 
lighter as the season advances, and. 
for other .reasons,..there. is. a..great 
variation. The differences are pro- 
nounced, ranging from less than 430 
pounds for a number of counties in 
Georgia and North Carotna to 570 


2 

. 
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pounds for counties in Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. In order to 
measure accurately the volume of 
the crop, it is necessary to reduce 
these various bales to pounds. To 
make this computation the agents 
are required to obtain from local 
weighers, merchants, and others, 


MANUFACTURES 
COTTON 


Department of Conunerce and Labor 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
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ty are added to obtain the total for 
the State and the State totals com- 
bined for the aggregate of the Uni- 
ted States. 

In addition to the production of 
cotton as obtained from the gin- 
ners, there are about 900 establish- 
ments which delint cotton seed, 


Sample. 


8—1046 1 


COTTON SEED CRUSHED AND LINTERS PRODUCED, CROP OF 1912 © 
State, Geor - County, . P. | 


Locntion of Mi Macon 
Name of Miil, 


Cotton. Oil Mill. 


Name of Mill. 


General Office at. Macon. 


CROP OF 1912 


Quantity to date of this report ..... 


Estimated quantity after date of this report _..._. 


10,000)... 50,000. 


Quantity of linters not baled, and not included tn above ...-......---.--- SY 


A 


William. ones. . 


March, 1918 
(vVER) positive ) 


who handle cotton, statistics of tx 
number of bales actually wetghed 
and the actual weight of such bales. 
These data are forwarded in two in- 
stallments, one of cotton weighed 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Sample. 


e thereby obtaining a short fiber call- 


ed linters. This fiber is emptoyed 
as a substitute for cotton in many 
lines of manufacture in which a 
better grade of cotton would other- 


8—4000 m 


Department of Commerce and Labor 


BUREAU OF 


THE CENSUS 


E. DANA DURAND, DinecTor 
Washington, J0 a. m., Jan. 23, 1943 


REPORT ON COTTON GINNING 
Number of bales of cotton ginned from the growth of 1912 prior to January 16, 1918, 
and comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 1912 and 1911; crops of 1911 

and 1910; and the per cent of the crop of each year ginned prior to January 16. 


RUNNING BALES 


(Counting round as balf bales and excluding linters) _ 


PgR CENT 

OF CROP 

STATE GINNED PRIOR 9 CROP GINNED 
JANUARY Paton To 

Jan. 16 

1913 | 1912 | 1914 | 1911 | 1910 
Unirep Srares .|13,091,264 114,515,799 (11,253,147 |'15,553,073 111,568,334 || 93.8 | 97.3 
Alabama 1,307,647 | 1,638,699 | 1,174,122 || 1,695,284 | 1,192,179 || 96.7 | 98 5 
‘Arkansas ... 741.253| °797,507| 747,326 ‘908.014| ‘799.156 87.8 | 93.6 
67,303 88.177 64,778 94,471. 67,172 93.3) 96.4 
Georgia 1,782,818 | 2,657,984 | 1,779,902 || 2,794,296 | 1,812,178 || 95.1 | 98.2 
Lonist $60,895 | 957,758| 242,677)| $80,826} 246,788 || 93.9) 98.3 
Mississippi.......| 952,949 | 1,061,859 | 1,157,457 || 1,169,066 | 1,212,104 || 90.8} 95.5 
North Carolina 875,466; 996,988; 718,406 || 1,126.276| ‘753,087 |} 88.5| 95.4 
Oklahoma.........| 966,127] 914,563} 905,051 || 1,016,538] 919,842 ges 98.4 
South Carolina..__| 1,292,267 | 1,496,085 | 1,175,905 |) 1,692,146 | 1,210,968 || 90.8} 97.1 
252,890} 386,293| 430,027} 321.103 189.81 938.0 
‘Texas 4,509,835 | 8,964,620 | 2,914,166 || 4,107,152 | 2,949,968 96.5 | 98.8 
All other States....| 83,814; 114,276] 138,978 $4,789 || 82.2} 88.2 


The statistics of this report include 78 892 ronnd bales for Jannary 16, 1913; 97,654 for 
1912; and 111,079 for 1911. The a7 mber of sea-isiand bales included is 70, TOU for January 
424 


16, 1913; 109, 867 for 1912; and 86 


for 1911. The distrilution of the sea-island cotten 


for 1913, by States, is- Florida, 21. 917 bales; Georgia, 41,530; and South Carolina, 7,313. 

The statistics of this report for 1913 are subject to slight corrections when checked 
against the individual returns of the ginners 7 transmitted by mail. The corrected 
statistics of the quantity of cotton ginned this season, prior to January, 1 1913, are 


12,907 ,405 bales, 


CONSUMPTION, STOCKS, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS—UNITED STATES. 


Cotton consumed during the month of 


December, 1912, amounted to 445,287 bales; 


, 1,891,385 bales; and imported, 25,075 bales, Cotton on hand in mannfactur- 
ing establishments on December Sl, was 1 7104, $20 bales, and in independent warehouses 


90,148 


8,200, 1 > aa The number of active consuming cotton spindles for the month was 


WORLD STATISTICS. 
The world’s estimated production of cotton soo the crop of 1911 is 22,297,000 bales of 


500 pounds net; the consumption for the yearen 
of 600 pounds net; and the number of active co 


prior to November 14th, and the oth- 
er of that weigher November 414th 
and January ist. The number of 
weights reported must be approx- 
imately half the number of bales 


ginned. These weights are aver- 


aged and the average for each coun- 
ty applied to the production of that 
county, to ascertain the number of 
pounds. The pounds for each coun- 


August 31, 1912, is 20,402,000 bales 
g cotton spindles ix 140,996,000, 


wise have to be used. It is consum- 
ed. principally in the manufacture 
of batts, felts and cheap yarns. It 
is therefore necessary to obtain data 
of this cotton and statistics of thi: 
are secured twice during the sea- 
son, January ist and March ist. 
They are reported on a card sched- 
ule. 
(Continued on Page 36.) 


THE SEYDEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Soaps and Softeners 
ATLANTA 


Sizings and Finishings 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Established 1866 
—— F STARCHES, GUMS, DEXTRINES. 


SPECIALTIES FOR 


SIZINC, SOF TENINC, FINISHINC, WEICHTINC, ETC. 


Southern Representatives 


BYRD TEXTILE MACHINERY @ SUPPLY CO. 
DURHAM, - - 


Danker Marston 


BOSTON, MASS. 


‘“‘Everybody’s doing it. Doing what ?’’ Boosting 
the merits of RYE Gum Tragasol as soon as 
they have made one thorough test. 


KALLE & GO., Ine. 


530-36 Canal Street, New York 
SPECIALTIES: 


Indigo K. G..~Thion Indigo Blue B. P. 
Bengaline B. 


Vat Colors---Thio Indigo Colors 
All Kinds of Sulphur, Direct and Basic Colors on Cotton 


A. KLIPSTEIN @ COMPANY 
644-54 Greenwich Street, New York City 


Southern Office, 17 East 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Coal Tar Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals 
Gums, Oils, Tanning Materials 
and Waxes 


COAL TAR DYES MADE BY THE 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Basle Switzerland 


SpeciaLTies—CIBA and CIBANON FAST VAT DYES for Dyeing and 
Printing Cotton and Wool. 
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Convention Proceedings. 
(Continued from Page 6) 
Your committee feels that it is 
particularly important that co-op- 
eration be had with the members 
of the Exchanges looking toward 
the adoption of uniform grades and 
your committee recommends that 
this Association, throtgh the proper 
committee, join with the Exchanges 
in suggestions for legislative action 
which may be necessary to amend 
the existing legislation on this sub- 

ject. | 
Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Cotton Exchanges 


Lewis W. Parker moved that the 
Tariff Committee be asked to retire 
and frame a protest against the 
textile schedules in the tariff bill 
which had just been introduced in- 
to Congress. Motion was carried 
and Tariff Committee retired. 

Alfred Reinhardt, of Alexandria. 
Egypt, read a paper on “Methods of 
Grading and Handling Egyptian Cot- 
ten.” 

This was followed by a discussion 
of the practice of sprinkling Egyp- 
tian cotton before baling. 

A. H. Baldwin, chief of the Bureau 
of Manufecturers, next delivered an 
address on the work of the Com- 
mercial Agents, connected with his 
department. 

Edwin Farnum Green, presiden! 
of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers , delivered a 
short address relative to the need 
of co-operation between the two 
Associations especially at the pres- 
ent time. 
Geo, W. Neville, president of the 

New York Cotton Exchange, made a 
talk relative to the experiments that 
he has made to determine the rela- 
tive values of the different grades. 
His- experiments included difference 
in waste, difference in labor, cost by 
reason of grade of cotton and dif- 
ference in selling price of the yarns 
or ¢loth by reason of grade of cot- 
ton used. 

This provoked considerable dis- 
cussion relative to waste and loss, 
and many members took part. 

Lewis W. Parker took the floor 
and intimated very strongly that 
this discussion started by Mr. Nev- 
ille was simply. an effort of the 
New York Cotton Exchange to draw 
attention away from the complaint 
that has been standing for many 
- years regarding the delivery of low 
grade cotton on contracts. Mr.. Par- 
ker was loudly applauded. 

The Tariff Committee returned to 
the room and read the following as 
their protest: 

Tariff Protest. 
Washington, D. C. 
April 8, 1913. 
Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, Chairman, 
Democratic Caucus—House of 
Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir:— 

At the annual meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation held this day, a commit- 
tee was appointed to present to the 
Democratic members of the House 
of Representatives, a protest on be- 
half of the Cotton Manufacturers of 
the United States against the rates 
proposed in the Bill known as “H. 
R.—10” introduced on April 7, 1913 
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by Hon. W. O. Underwood, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

This Association begs to present 
to your body a resolution adopted 
by’ it at its meeting held in April, 
1912, which resolutions reads as fol- 
lows: 

“That this Association records it- 
self as favoring such reasonable re- 
vision of the cotton schedule, based 
upon differences in cost of produc- 
tion and other conditions, at-home 
and abroad, as shall be consistent 
with the raising of revenue and the 
conservation of our home markets. 

At a subsequent meeting of thi 
Tariff Committee appointed by this 
Association, the following resolu- 
tion was also adopted: 

“We favor the reasonable revision 
of the cotton schedule based upon 
figures at which importations ar 
actually being made and can be 
made, as shown by the comparative 
manufacturers’ selling price at hom« 
and abroad, as shall be consistent 
with the raising of revenue and 
conservation of our home markets.” 

Acting upon this resolution, the 
Tariff Committee, at public hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means 
Committee, presented from time to 
time statements, in which this As- 
sociation with frankness and . at 
length gave information with  re- 
gard to conditions affecting the in- 
dustry and suggested such reduc- 
tions as in the judgment of the 
Association could be consistently 
made without injury to the domes- 
tic industry of cotton manufactur- 
ing and at the same time in con- 
sistency with the policy of reason- 
able downward revision and Tar- 
iff for Revenue. 

We recognize the propriety of 
there being adopted at this time 
such provision in the Tariff as 
would bring domestic and foreign 
manufacturers into competitive re- 
lation. 


To the best of our belief the 
schedules suggested by this Asso- 
ciation to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, contained the lowest rates 
which could be in reason adopted 
without danger of injury to the in- 
dustry of cotton manufacturing ih 
this country. 

We recognize, of course, that any 
suggestions made by ourselves are 
necessarily addressed to the dis- 
cretion of the Honorable Committe 
charged with the consideration 0! 
the subject, and we can only sa‘ 
that we have with perfect frank- 
ness’ presented to the Committee 
all information bearing upon the 
subject which could be obtained by 
us. We have not asked the Com- 
mittee to accept our unconfirmed 
statements upon these subjects, but 
we have in every instance referrec 


the Committee to the findings 0! 
the Tariff Board, confirming and 


proving the correctness of the 
statements made by ourselves to 
the Committee. In addition we sup- 
plied the Committee with other au- 
thoritative data, fully confirming 
the statements of the representa- 
tives of the Association. 

It is therefore with the greatest 
regret and consternation that we 
have seen the publication of rates 
on totton products recommended 
by the Ways and Means Committee 


In all sincerity we slate to your 
Honorable Body that if the rates 
thus suggested are made effective, 
we believe the injury to our indus- 
try will be unparalielled. 

We earnestly enter a_ protest 
against the suggested rates and 
state with positive conviction on 
our part that the effect of these 
rates will be to transfer a far larger 
proportion of cotton manufacturing 
from the United States to foreign 
fields, where cheaper labor and oth- 
er favorable conditions obtain, tha. 
the Ways and Means Committee can 
have any conception of. 

In an absolute conviction of the 
truth of our statements we appeal! 
to your body not to make reduc- 
tion in.the rates as drastic as pre- 
sented in the Bill referred to, and 
would conclude with the statement 
that if the Bill becomes enacted in- 
to law, a condition of depression will 
follow in the industry of cotton 
manufacturing, which will in our 
judgment be appalling. Cotton man- 
ufacturing is an industry confined 
not to one community, but distrib. 
uted throughout a large portion of 
our country, in portions of which it 
is the chief industry. It is an in- 
dustry in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees are engaged, in 
which there are many plants, with 
many thousands of stockholders. 

There is absolutely an untram- 
melled competition between manu- 
facturing plants in cotton indus- 
try, so that there is no condition 
presented of a monopolistic indus- 
try, whose contro! needs in any 
sense to be broken. 

In these views we respectfully 
present our earnest request that 
further consideration be given 
the cotton schedule in the Bill re- 
ferred to. 

Very respectfully, 

American Cotton Manufacturers 

Association. 

| W. A. Erwin, President. 

C. B. Bryant, Secretary. 


This was unanimously adopted by 
a rising vote. 
Meeting adjourned. 
Tuesday Afternoon. 


At 4 p. m. the members of the 
Association were received at the 
White House by President and Mrs 
Woodrow Wilson, but no speech 
was delivered by the President. © 

Tuesday Night. 

At 7 o'clock Tuesday night Pres- 
ident W. A. Erwin gave a dinnei 
to the former president, the Board 
of Governors and other  distin- 
guished cotton manufacturers. 

Wednesday Morning. 

The meeting was called to order 
at 10 o'clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing by President W. A. Erwin with 
an unusually large number present. 

The first thing on the program 
was an address by W. C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. Redfield prefaced his address 
with about ten minutes of im- 
promptu remarks relative to the 
ability of the American Cotton 
cotton manufacturers to compete in 
foreign trade and.gave his..own-ex- 
perience in exporting engines. His 
address was the ablest delivered 
before the convention and created a 
distinct. impression. 


Thursday, April 10, 1913. 


W. M. Steuart, Chief Statisician of 
the Department of Census next read 
a paper on “Statistics of Produc- 
tion, Consumption and Stecks © of 
Cotton.” 

He was followed by D. E. Douty, 
manager of the New York Condition- 
ing and Testing Company on “The 
Value of Accurate Testing ‘m= the 
Cotton Industry.” 

This paper provoked considerable 
discussion on the question of mois- 
ture in cotton yarns and goods and 
many questions were asked Mr. 
Douty. It being developed that 
there was no trade regulation in 
this country relative to amount of 
moisture that yarn can obtain. C. E. 
Hutchison, of Mt. Holly, N. C., moved 
that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the matter 
and report at the next annual 
meeting. Motion was carried, 

President announced as the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions J. H. Morgan, 
S. F. Patterson and A. W. McClellan. 


Arnold B. Sanford, spoke for five 


minutes on “Japanese Competition,” 


giving statistics and calling atten- 
tion to the dangers of impofrtations 
from Japan. He was followed by 


Lewis W. Parker with a few re-. 


marks upon the same subject. 

Lawrence MacHKae, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., called attention to the 
practice of many mills of free 
transportation to operatives and 
condemned it as an unwise policy. 
At the request of the Association 
Lewis W. Parker explained in de- 
tail difference in the proposed A. 
C. M. A. tariff rates and those con- 
tained in the Underwood bill. He 
also called attention to the fact that 
the rates carried in the new bill 
will damage the yarn mills far more 
than the cloth mills. His explana- 
tion of this vital matter was receiv- 
ed with very close attention bby 
those present. 

President Erwin, as chairman of 


the Committee on National Council. 


made the following report: 
Proposed Rules Governing the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Coun- 
cit of American Cotton 
Manufacturers. 
The National Council of American 


Cotton Manufacturers, authorized 
by coneurrent resolutions wunani- 


mously adopted by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
and the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, shall be se- 
lected from the members of the two 
organizations for the purpose of 


representing the cotton manufac- 


turing industry. of the United States 


on matters of general importance. 


This Council shall be composed 
of eight members, consisting of the 
President and three members of 
each Association. The President of 
each Association shall in April, 1943, 
appoint three members of his As- 
sociation whose terms of office shal! 
be for one, two and three years re- 
spectively and annually thereafter 
one member from each Association 
shall be appointed by the President 
for the term of three years, and 
also three alternates, who are to act 
only in case of inability of a mem- 
ber to attend a meeting, and these 
appointments by the President of 
each Association shall be confirmed 
and ratified by a majority of its 
Board. 


‘ 
f 
ty 
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In ease of the inability of either 
of the Presidents to atiend a meet- 
ing, the Vice-President, in order of 
seniority of office in that Associa- 
tion, shall act in his stead. When a 
member or alternate cannot attend 
a meeting, the President of that As- 
sociation may appoint another 
member of his Association pro tem 
for that meeting only. The Secre- 
taries of the two Associations shall 
be permitted to attend the meetings, 
but not to vote as Secrearies. 

The CGouncil shall elect its own 
Chairman and Clerk. 

The atinual meeting shall be held 
on the first Wednesday in June of 
each year, at such hour and place 
as may jointly be determined by 
the two Presidents, and other meet- 
ings may be’ called when deemed 
necessary by the Chairman, or up- 
on the request of three members of 
the Gouncil, but notices for any 
meeting shall be mailed to each 
member of the Council two weeks 
in advance, except so far as mem- 
bers may agree to waive notice. 
The general expenses of the 
Couneil shall be paid equally — by 
the two Associations. 

This Council shall have authority 
to represent the two Associations 
on matters which may come before 


it, but its action shall be binding or 
such Associations only when at least 


three representatives of each asso- 
ciation favor such action and the 


council shall not take any action 
which would impair the respective 
autonomy of either Association, 


This report was referred to the 


@ 
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business meeting on Thursday for 
action. 


The meeting then adjourned and 
a meeting of the Board of Govern- 
ors was held but no important ac- 
tion was taken by that body. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

There being no business meeting 
on Wednesday afternoon the mem- 
bers spent the time visiting points 
of interest around Washington. 

Wednesday Night. 

About three hundred of the mem- 
bers attended the Gaity Theatre on 
Wednesday night and were seated 
in-a body. Free tickets were fur- 
nished. 

Thursday Morning. 


The last and business session was 
called to: order at 10 a. m. Thurs- 
day morning with a fairly large at- 
tendance. 

R. M. Miller, Jr.. read the report 
of the ‘Tariff Gommittee, which 
consisted chiefly of the Tariff Bul- 
letins which were issued during the 
past year. 


Report of Mr. R. M, Miller, Ir., 
Chairman. 


Washington, D. C., Apr. 10, 1913. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of 
The American Cotton Manufactu- 
rers Association: 


As your Committee on Tariff and 


Legislation, we beg to submit Tariff 
Bulletins Nos. 5 and 6, copies of 
which we herewith present, and ask 
that they be approved, accepted 
and made a part of the records of 
the Association. These Bulletins 
comprise the work of your Commit- 
tee since our last annual meeting 
in this City a vear ago. 


We desire to call special attention 
to Bulletin No. 6 as not only con- 
taining a vast amount of original 
data, but also as embracing the 
hearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 22nd. In it 
will be seen the tariff rates suggest- 
ed by our Committee op “otton 
Manufactures—Scheaute [. 

It is with the greatest regret and 
consternation that we have seen the 
publication of rates on Cotton Man- 
ufactures in the Tariff Bill of the 
Ways and Means Committee. In all 
sincerity we state to you that if the 
rates thus suggested are made ef- 
fective we believe the injury to our 
industry will be unparalelled, and 
that a condition of depression. wil! 
follow in cotton - manufacturing 
which will be appalling. 

On behalf of the Committee, we 
beg to acknowledge our obligations 
to Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, and to Mr. 
Lewis W. Parker, an ex-president 
of the Association, for the valuable 
work done by them; but for their 
knowledge of the tariff and. untir- 
ing energy in behalf of our cause. 
the work of your Committee would 
have been much less thorough and 
complete and therefore much less 
effective. 

Th Committee now asks that it be 
discharged, 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. Miller, Jr Ch’m, 

The report of the Secreiary and 
Treasurer was read and approved. 
The Resolution Committee pre- 
sented several resolutions of in- 


terest which were adopted. 


The following officers were elect- 
ed: 


President 
Stuart W. Cramer 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Vice-President 
T. L.. Hickman 
Augusta, Ga. 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer 
C. B. Bryant 
Charoltte, N. C. 
New Members 
Board of Governors 
Scott Maxwell, Chairman, Ala. 
Geo. H. Lanier, Ga. 
Fuller E. Callaway, Ga. 
dames D. Hammett, S. C. 
A. A. Thompson, N. C. 
Arthur R. Sharpe, Mass. 
Meeting adjourned. 


The teacher was addressing his 
pupils on the subjects of lazmess 
and idleness. 

He drew a terrible picture of the 
habitual loafer—the man who dis- 
like sto work and who begs for all 
he gets. 

“Now, John,” said the teacher to 
a little boy who had been very in- 
attentive during th elesson. : 

John was instantly on th ealert. 

“Tell me,” continued the teacher 
“who is the miserable individual 
who gets clothes, food and lodging 
and yet does nothing in return?” 

John’s face brightened. 

“Please, sir,” said he, “the baby.”’— 
Exchange. 


124 Pearl Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Trust Building, 


Berlin Aniline Works 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUER ANILINE-FABRIKATION 


BERLIN. GERMANY 


FULL LINE DIRECT, DEVELOPED 


and SULPHUR COLORS 


122 Walnut Street, 


213-215 Water Street, New York City 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MONTREAL, 
CANADA 


12 West Kenzie Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Production and Consumption. 
(Continued from Page 33.) 

To collect the monthly Satistics 
of the consumption und stocks of 
cotton it is necessary to secure each 
month reports from approximately 
2100 establishments that consume 
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there are none who decline to sup- 
ply the data. 

The statistics of imports and ex- 
ports of cotton for the monthly re- 
ports are collected by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
from the collectors of the several 


Department of Commerce and Labor Sample. 


MANUFACTURES 
OOTTON STATISTICS BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 2 
COTTON IN WAREHOUSES AND IN COMPRESSES 
(JANUARY $81, 1918) 
COUNTY POST OF FICE LOCATION 
_ Mass. Bristo/ Fall River 
Owen Aiver Colton Campany 
of Corros axp Lovreza, Reoixpiass op Tas Year 
on Looaurrr oy Gaowrn, tx Wanemover on Compares at 
Oxose or Busmress JANUARY 81, 1918. 
ita kina 


knowledge and belief. 


raw cotton or linters and 2,600 in- 
uependent warehouses, compresses, 
and other public storage places. Of 
the former about 1,125 are equip- 
ped with spindles designed to spin 
cotton, while a number of the re- 
mainder spin the fiber mixed with 
wool in the manufacture of merino 
yarn. The establishments for which 
the statistics are collected include 
not only the cotton mills, but wool- 
en and worsted milis and hosiery 
and knit goods factories in which 
raw cotton is used as a material, 
felting, batting, mattress, and bed- 
ding factories, establishments man- 
ufacturing absorbent cotton, and, 
in fact, every place in which raw 
cotton is used as a material. Each 


MANUFACTURES 
GOTTON STATISTICS 


(Siguatere 
[82-193] 


the year. 


customs districts. These reports are 
turned over to the Bureau where 
they are summarized and the totals 
prepared. A new feature in these 


reperts has recently been added 


namely, that of aseertaining the 
country of production of the for- 
eign cotton imported. Prior to this 
departure, statistics of imports have 
always been publisued showing the 
totals by thé country from which 
imported, 

To summarize, there are 36,000 es- 
tablishments. that furnish informa- 
tion of some character for these va- 
rious reports on cotton, and there 
are more than 350,000 separate re- 
turns received by the office during 
These must all be 


Bepartment of Commerce ath Laker Sample, 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 8.4 


‘COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS HELD BY MANUFACTURERS © 
(January, 1913) 


OOTTON CONSUMED. COTTON ON HAND 
BALES, regardiess of the time 
De sot inelade and 
Upland—-Square, LQ00 5000 
er 
Upiand— Round, knowe as cotton 
q Bea-isiand, 102 400. 
3 NUMPES. 
Linters, 
Foreign (state kind) 200 600 
Torat, 300 6 C00 
vo that the tnformation contained in this report is complete and correst to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
(Signatare of Special Agent.) (Stgusture of person tarnishing tow.) 
[Si—192) 


of these makes a monthly report on 
a card schedule. 
The warehouses, compresses, and 
public storage places also report 
monthiy on a card schedute. 
The reports. for the cotton-con- 
suming establishments, warehouses, 
etc., located in the important cot- 
ton-producing counties of the 
Southern States are, of course, se- 
me cured by the loeal special agents. 
™ Reports for those located elsewhere 
mm in these States and in the Northern 
mae siates are secured, for the most 
me part, by mail, though a few travel- 
me ing agents are employed from time 
meio time. These estanlishments al! 
me furnish the information; there are 
mee very few that even hesitate to ask 
ee for explanation. Unhxe the ginners 


checked, examined, tabulated and 
the results published by fixed dates, 
which follow closely the dates to 
which the reports_relate. The mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, the 
amount of detail involved, and the 
rapidity with whieh the work must 
be done can hardly be appreciated 
by any one who has had no practical 
experience in it. 

These. statistics are. distributed by 
27 distinct publications issued dur- 
ing the year: 

Ten preliminary reports showing 
the quantity of cotton ginned to 
specified dates. 

Twelve preliminary reports show- 
ing the quantity of cotton consum- 
ed, imported, exported, and on hand, 
and the number of active consuming 
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MILL and MACHINE BRIJSHES 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
CHARLES A. O’NEIL, Agt. and Mgr. 


“MONARCH” Oak Belt 


We have seen belting that worked right, and we know why. We 
have seen it go wrong, and there has always been a why for that, too. 


Why belts go wrong is mighty interesting. 


There are so many reasons. 


Send for booklet. 


Branches: New York 


Let us tell you a few belt facts. 


THE BRADFORD BELTING Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Philadelphia Chicago 


cotton spindles, relating to the cal- 
ender months. 
Two preliminary reports on the 


quantity of cotton seed crushed and 


of linters obtained. 

A pamphlet showing the quantity 
of cotton gimned prior to December 
13th by counties. 

An annual report on .the produc- 


tail involved in the compilation. of 
the cotton reports and their un- 
doubted importance, they have been 
remarkably free from. eriticism. 
Certain individuals have at times 
found fault with the statistics and 
the methods used. In the assembling 
of the data in the bureau every 
safeguard is placed around them 


oe Bepartment of Commerce and Labor Sample. 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
E. DANA DURAND, Director 


Washington, January 28, 1913. 


COTTON SEED CRUSHED AND LINTERS OBTAINED. 


This report gives the number of establishments engaged in crushing cotton seed from the crop of 1912 
prior to January 1, 1913. It also gives the quantity of cotton seed crushed and the number of bales of 


linters obtained by ‘the reginning of cotton seed. 


(The statistics are preliminary and subject to correction.) 


Newere Newsce oF 

Extasiien- | Corroy Lixrers Esrantise- Corron Seep Linvers 

STATE. MENTS Cacenep STATE MENTS 

Cavenixe Crvanine (Tors). (Ranks) 

Starz... $45 2,761,304 356,074 7 247,443 28,235 
Nowra Casouma 160,164 14,529 
ALABAMA. 243,673 26,718 | Oxcamoma 53 195,311 29,975 
a2 142,667 18,840 | Socrm Camotrma 99 200,277 21,547 
a 15,650 1,154 .......... 23 107,739 14,339 
153 412.287 40.374 Texas. 901,576 137.603 
31 04,387 10,882 Au 6 24,202 2,241 


All other States embrace establishments as follows: California, 1; Ulinels, 2; Keuses, 1; and Kentecky, 1. 


tion of cotton, which contains in- 
formation regarding the production 


in foreign countries. 


An annual report on the supply 
and distribution of cotton, which 
also contains some information re- 
garding the quantity of cotton con- 
sumed and the number of cotton 
spindles in foreign countries. 

The preliminary reports are in 
the shape of postals cards, of which 
the following are samples: 


The prompt distribution of the 
information is effected by giving the 
reports to the Associated Press, rep- 
resentatives of cotton exchanges, 
telegraph companies, and all news- 
papers promptly at 10 a. m. on the 
morning of the issue. The postal 
cards carrying the statistics are ad- 
dressed on the addressing machine 
from the stenciled mailing list for 
cotton publications and sent to the 
printing office in advance of the day 
of issuing the report. At the time 
the report is made public a- copy 
is sent the printer. It is imme- 
diately printed on the pre-address- 
ed eards and sent directly to the 
post office, thus distributing the 
information with the greatest dis- 
patch. 


Notwithstanding the mass of de- 


and special precautions have been 
taken to pervent the premature or 
the improper use of the informa- 
tion returned. While some tele- 
grams are received prior to the: day 
reach the Bureau early that morn- 
reach the ureau early on that morn- 
ing. On the morning of the report 
selected clerks come to the office 
at 6:00 o'clock. They are given thr 
telegrams and locked up in a room 
where they remain until after the 
report is made public. The door of 
the room is constantly watched by 
a man detailed for that purpose. At 
eight minutes of 10 I present myself 
rap on the door, and am handed a 
sealed envelope. The door is again 
locked. I go straight to the office of 
the chief clerk, whee the newspa- 
per representativs and others are 
waiting. The envelope is opened in 
the presence of them all. The re- 
ports are laid face down on a desk. 
At 10 a. m. promptly I say “Go.” 
Each man grabs his copy, rushes to 
the telephone or telegraph instru- 
ment previously designated for him, 
and the information is scattered 
over the country. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


d MEN Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

ETT Saddles, the latest invention in a 

Saddles for Top Rolls of 

Spinning Machines 

Want Advertisements. i te Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 3 

’ you are needing men for any Operatives ‘Wanted. Levers q 

» ition or have second hand ma- Want spinners, doffers and Send for Sample : 

-) nery, ete., to sell, the want col- | spoolers. 30s warp and 40s fill- ., 

» nos Of the Southern Textile Bul- | ing. Spinners run up to 19 sides , q 

i in afford a good medium for ad- | at 11 cents per side. Other help | : 

\ Lising the faet. paid in proportion. Healthy HAVE S 

cdvertisements placed with us } place. Good houses. Cheap W 4 

reich all the mils. rent. Address T. C, Gore, over- vey’ S u raps 

seer of spinning, Hermitage Mills And Loom Supplies of ' 

Employment Bureau. Camden, 8. C. OUR AIM THE IVEY OUALITY?? |**“"*°"* : 

‘he Employment Bureau is e fea- ; THE BEST With the Quality atlows ; 

e of the Southern Textile Bul- position as roller coverer. 10 | THE IVEY GUARANTEE 

le | years’ experience. Satisfaction There ate imitations. None genuine without the IVEY STAMP 

uaranteed. Uonsider nothing less 

guaranteed. Uonsider nothing less [VEY MFG. CO,., -. Hickory, N. CG. 

Mfrs. of Picker Sticks, Lug Straps, Heddle Frames, etc. 4 


‘he cost of joining our. employ- 
ences. ress Nu. 31d. 
» nt bureau is only $1.00 and there 

. no other eost unless a position 


. -ecured, im which ease a reason- WANT position as overseer of card- 
apie fee is @harged. . ing or good second hand job. Am A. H. Washburn, President F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager ‘ 
\Ve do not guarantee to place a textile graduate and a first-clas: ‘ 3 
very mal who joins our employ- cotton grader with several years’ \ N | 
ont bureau. But we do give them ©*perrence. references. Ad- AS BUR PRESS : 
‘1 best serviee of any employment dress Ne 316. (RAY PRINTING CO.) 
» vreau connected with the South- —— — 
) textile industry, WANT position as Gverseer card- Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
ing at not less than $3.00 per day | | . . 
Long experience and best of ref- Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 
Ww erences. Address No. 317. | 
— —--.| BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
Wet — ag! spindles, WANT position as chief engineer MADE TO ORDER } 
men ring master mechanic. Good ref- | 
Creel for 4-1 | 28 West Trade Street | 
‘tate general condition and WANT position as superintendent 
vrice per spindle, Address No. of medium size mill or overseer 
‘21, care The Southern-'Textile of weaving on plains and fancies | fe @ 
dulletin, Prefer room : containing Draper | 
looms. Now employed, but wish CO Ming 
to ehange on account of local SA sil OW HOPS 7 : 
Help Wanted. conditions. Can change on short} _ 


notice. Good references. Ad- 


anted: At once complete set dress No. 319. 


uf help to start our new Mill 
Number. 2, | 
WANT position as overseer of spin- 


seer and 13 years in mill. Have 


wealth and happiness. Apply a 
vromptly to W. C. Cobb, Supt.. taken textile course. Good refer- 


Ware Shoals Mfg. Company, Ware ence from present and past em- 


| 
Shoals. & @ ployers. Strictly temperate. Know | | u l m e t S 
| how to get production at reason- } 


able cost. Address No. 320. 


Notice. - WANT position as overseer card- 
; ing at $4.00 per day in Alabama : 
We are in need of more spool-J or Georgia. Long experience.| Cotton Opening and Conveying, | 
crs, spinners, doffers and weav- Best references. Address No. 
ers for night work. Good pay} 324. Picking and Waste Machinery, 
0) hours per week. Apply to E | : 
Montgomery, Sunt. Summerville WANT position as overseer card- Cards, Drawing, Roving Frames 
Cotton Mills, Summerville, Ga, ing or superintendent of cloth Spinning, Spoolers, Twisters, Winders, 
or yarn mill, or would travel for 7 | : 
good concern. Long experience War pers, Slashers, Plain 
Roving Cans Wanted and best references as to charac- 
Want 400 or more tencinch| teh and ability. Address No. $22. and Fancy Looms, 
roving cans. Cloth Room Machinery. 
ee -} WANT position as engineer and ma- 
Wilmington, N. C. chinist. 29 years experience and 
ean furnish good references both 
as to character and ability. Can | og 
Wanted 4 Executive Offices: 77 Franklin St. Boston 


One card grinder and spinning | — ie ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agt. 


ud spooling help. Advantages | “ANT position as superintendent 


‘ and wages. good. of either yarn or weaving mill. Realty Building 
H. L. Holden, Experienced on almost all classes 
Rocky Mount Mills. of work, both white and colored. CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Rocky Mount, N. C. Now employed. Good references. 
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| Personal Items 


Among Those Present. 
(Continued from Page 31) 
Wray, Rush T., DeHaven Mfg. Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Wainwright, T. L., Stonewall Cot- 
ton Mills, Stonewati, Miss. 

Washburn, A. H., Charlotte, N. C. 

Wattles, A. 8. S. R. Wattles & Co. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 

Welborn, H. G. Hampton Cotton 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 

Williamson, Lyman 8B. L. Banks 
Holt Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C. 

Walden, E. B., Corn Products 
fining Co.. New York. 

Webb, C. 8. Webb & Co., 
S. €. 

West, Alexander 8S. .U. 58. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 

Woodfin,-H. K., Clyde §8.. 58. (Co, 
Richmond, Va. 


Re- 


Greenville, 


M. C. Lamb, of Randleman, is 
now overseer of spinning at the 
Deep River Mill No. 2, of that place. 


J. H. Wilson has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga. 


I. ¥. Rumsey has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Southern 


' Mfg. Co. Mill No. 1, Athens, Ga. 


J. Z Adams has accepted the po- 
sition of outside overseer at the 
Republic Mills, Great Falls, 8. C. 


Mfg. Co., 


J. A. Byrd, of Kinston, N. C. has 
accepted the position of overseer 
of spinning and twisting at the 
Edenton (N. €.) Mills. 


W .M .Kirby, of Winder, Ga., has 
accepted the position of second 
hand in carding at the Southern 
Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 


of the Springstein 
Mill, Chester, 8S. has accepted a 
position in the machine shop a! 
the Republic Mills, Great Falls, 8. C 


H. C. Dumas has been transferred 
from overseer of spooling, warping, 
winding and twisting to overseer of 
weaving at the Aldora Mills, Barnes- 
ville, Ga. 


W. P. Lovitt has resigned his po- 
sition with the Orangeburg (8. C.) 
to become overseer of 
spinning at the Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga. | 


J. B. Knight, of Crawford, Ga. 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of twisting, warping, winding 
and spooling at the Aldora Mills 
Barnesville, Ga. 


O. F. .Stillwell has resigned as 
section hand in spinning at the 
White Oak Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 
to become second hand in spinning 
at the Manetta Mills, Lando, 8. C. 


W. M. Harris, of the ‘Southern 
Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. is now sec- 
tion hand in spinning at the Ma- 
netta Mills, Lando, 8. C. 
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Carhartt 


of every description 


DIXONS 


LICA-GRA 
PAINT 


FouR COLORS 
c cov 


Established 1827 


Silica-Graphite Paint 


Is the best protector for smokestacks, boiler fronts and metal work 


DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


Has been made for nearly fifty years in one grade only—four colors. It 
has preven its great durability over and over again 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, 


Broke Three Ribs. 


Frank Owens had the misfortune 
last week, while on the job at the 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., 
where the firm of Love & Owens 
are building an addition to th emill 
to fall in such:a manner as to brea!. 
three of his ribs. 


American Moistening Company Cat- 
alogue. 


One of the handsomest and 
most complete catalogues that we 
have received lately 1s that of the 
American Moistening Co., covering 
their humidifying, ventilating and 
heating specialties. The catalogue 
is illustrated and explains in detat! 
the devices which are sold. 
be obtained by writing to the Amer- 
ican Moistening Company, Boston 


Girl Has Three Husbands. 


Three husbands in six years Is 
the matrimonial record of a pretty 
18-year-old girl, who is now in jal! 
at Greenville, 8. €., eharged with 


It can 


polygamy, according to her own 
statement. The girl gives her name 
as Mrs. Zoie Seott and claims that 
she was originally from Newport 
Tenn., but of recent months she has 
been living at Mills Mfg Co. village 

Notwithstanding the fact that she 
had two husbands already to her 
credit, so she claims, Zoie became 
infatuated with another young man 
named James D. Scott, who resides 
at Mills Mill, and this romance was 
culminated about four weeks ago 
when the two were united in mar- 
riage. The husband of four weeks 
learned in some wise of his two 
predecessors and reported the mat- 
ter to the sheriff with the result 
that his young bride was placed un- 
der arrest. 


New Evidence. 


“Why do you want a new trial?” 
“On the grounds of newly discov- 
ered evidence, Your Honor.” 
“What's the nature of it?” 
‘My client dug up $400 that I 
didn’t know he had*’—Ex. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
SPECIALISTS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. - 


Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., - 


Drawing and Roving Frames 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., 


Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE GO, - 


Spooling and Winding Machinery 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO, - 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 


Pawtucket, i. 
Woonsocket R. I. 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Lowell, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 


1112 INDEPENDENCE BUILDING 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 

BALING PRESSES— 


’ Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson and Lane, 
Danker & Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

_A. Klipstein & Co. 


BEAMERS— Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. Chas. 8. Tanner Co. 
BELTING— DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 


American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— ENGINEERS— 
American Supply Co. Siuart W. Cramer. 


Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. American Supply Co. 


American Finishing Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co, 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


AND FINISHING MACHINERY—_ 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 


Kitson Machine Co. 
Potter & Johnson Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— | 
Stuart W. Cramer. | 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co, 
Potter & Johnson Co, 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Logemann Bros. 


Draper Co. Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. puyps— 
BOBBIN CLEANING MACHINES— — Charlotte Supply Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 
Lyon Mfg. Co. FUEL— QUILLERS— 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. Whitin Machine Works. 
BOILERS— HUMIDIFIERS— 
BRUSHES— Stuart W. Cramer. Seaboard Air Line. 


G. M. Parks Co. 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. | 


Felton (D. D.) Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
CARD CLOTHING—. 


W. H. Bigelow. KNOTTERS— 
Jos. Sykes Bros. | Byrd Mfg. Co. 
CARBONIZING MACHINES— LOOMS— 


C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
CARDS— 

Mason Machine Works. 

Potter & Johnson Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 

Stuart W. Cramer. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
COMBERS 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Grinnell Willis & Co. 

Richard A. Blythe. 
DOBBIES— 

Mason Machine Works. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

The Stafford Company. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 

Mason Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
LRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. Charlotte Supply Co. 


Draper Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. |. 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS 

PICKERS— 
American Supply Co. 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

N. Y. & N. Jd. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 


Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. 


Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. 


Southern Railway. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RING TRAVELERS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works American Supply Co. 


Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. 

Charlotte Supply Co. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Co. 


Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. SHUTTLES— 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 


COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. 


Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

_ Chas. S. Tanner Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Chas. S. Tanner Co. 
SPINDLES—. 
Draper Co. 
Easton & Burnham Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
- Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Easton & Burnham Co. 
Draper Co. _ 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Co. 
STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Carmer. 
STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co, 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 
TWISTERS— 
Collins Bros. 
Draper Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. 
Bosson & Lane, | 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Chas. S. Tanner Co. 

WARPERS— 

Stuart W. Carmer. 
Draper Co. 

‘T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WILLOWS— 

C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

WINDERS— 

Easton & Burnham Co, 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card, ‘Clothing 

Revolving Top Flats Reclethed with eur own Patent Steel Clip, Com- 

petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 

and Stripper Fillets, Drensfield’s Grinder Reller and Emery Fillets. Ail 


Regular sizes of Card Clething always in stock and Shipped same Day 
Order is Received. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY —4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 
R. D. THO MAS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 
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| «IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 


READVILLE, MASS. 


Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


| Continuous 1 in 
operation 


Sargents 


Sons Corp. rator. 
Graniteville, 
Massachusetts The Supply Company 
B. §. COTTRELL Charlotte, N. C. Southern Agent | Representatives CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You “Otto” cut that 
\ - light “Bill”--HOWr 
OLTO Gasoline 
Engine and Gene- 


Clark's Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


An accurate and reliable directory of the Southern cotton mills. 
including superintendents and buyers. Also give class of product and kind of power used 


— POCKET SIZE PRICE $1.00 
y CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Give capital stock, spindles, looms, names of officers 


THE “STANDARD” 


BALING PRESS 


FOR 


COTTON MILLS 


IS MADE BY 


at cil & Boschert Press Co. 


No. 104 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. 


Send for A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 
Catalog CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


Oak Tanned Leather aun Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| MARCUS A. DARY : FRED H. DARY 


Agent and Treasurer Superintendent 


DARY RING Q ¢ Q | 


Manufacturers of High ais 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 


TAUNTON, - MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Representative - JOHN E., HUMPHRIES + Walhalla, S. C. 
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